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PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY LEFT 
AT THE SCHOOL DOOR? 
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MORAL ASPECTS OF THE PRACTICE OF 
PERIODIC CONTINENCE © 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrence J. Riley, 8.T.D. 


ROMA LOCUTA: PAIN-KILLERS AND 
CATHOLIC MORALITY 


By Very Rev. Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M. Conv. 














ANOTHER ‘FAIR SHARE” 
SUCCESS! 


$2,100,000 


FOR A CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
IN DUBUQUE, IOWA 


This ‘FAIR SHARE’ Campaign was conducted 
among the 10 City Parishes and 4 Parishes 


outside of the City of Dubuque, Iowa. 


The Goal was $1.750.000. 


Consultation is available to you without charge 
upon your request. Write us NOW for YOUR 


‘Fair Share’ Campaign. 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN FAIR SHARE 
AND ASSOCIATES 
15 West Tenth Street 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Telephone: Victor 2-6292 
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Your assurance of top-quality products 
is backed by our . . . ample resources . . . 
long years of research . . . use of the 
finest ingrédients, and the fact that we 
have one of the most modern plants in 





the country. 


A. GROSS CANDLE C0., ING. 


LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 





Oremus Sanctuary Lamps and Lights 

Votive Lights 

Beeswax Mass Candles 

Stearic Acid Candles 

Devotional Candles 

Paschal and Triple Candles 

Wrought Iron Devotional Shrines and Stands 
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at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S. 
$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 








Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 

ow Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 

hart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 

are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 

Crease resistant, light weight, - Acetate Material ? 

durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 

fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 







dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Soni or 
Semi-Jesuit emi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock ... $25.00 Style Cassock .. $32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 











Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3215 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3214 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 171 in. 3214 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3314 in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3314 in. 
B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3314 in. 
B6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3314 in. 
oooes ° _ = “ cs =“ 3 : v2 ie No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
os, Sma me 4 +e Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
BG6242 62 in. 42 in. 1614 in. 34 in $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 -- $32.50 








Boys (OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 










collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 .w $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. ww 8.50 SG 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 %2 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. i6in. 58 9.25 e8@ 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48in. 8 9.75 22 9.75 10.25: 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in pd 10.75 ss 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52in. 8S 11.00 BL 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in Sa 11.50 S3 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. 68 12.00 ©= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 &L 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 22 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14,00 14.50 26 in. 
For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 





~ (D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
= ge ee eer $4.50 
F , No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
; Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.50 
f ee im , (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
, | i cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
aa Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.25 
} i¥ jm No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
at extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ... .$4.25 
" j } (F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
| forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
A F at made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
5 : when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
» Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ~—- Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecraft \iSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
errr 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
oS rrr 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. Y6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
momen Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
Gothic Cope ........... 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


he Koute o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope ......... 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope ........ 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 


emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $37.75 $42.50 
Roman Cope ........5+ 52.50 61.50 
Roman Dalmatics .... 75.75 86.25 
Benediction Veil ..... 19.75 23.75 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 48.75 55.75 
Gothic Cope ......... 54.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 87.25 98.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Geter Case... 2.0% 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 
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CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 : 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Clcth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 








































(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wcol Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 











Jhe Mute o£. HANSEN 


“23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHIGAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 
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Telephone FRamklin. 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard.......6.65..- $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yafd........5..+ $5.10 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
Ut, OOF GE, ko hicciedicass $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
ee Ee eee ReaD $3.60 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
a ee Ee $3.10 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
MSIE oo: ces on 00 eee ee $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 


linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
ERE IE REA 0 OI. $24.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
a rer $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
ONE. Cn icacaocecoad $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
carbine kebleanhe hehe $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... 


Aatiual HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


(I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G Ny 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
oa Mee ara aa eae ere $21.00 


(ebecbsbvatsacsenacueaees $16.50 
(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 


non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 


lace, embroidered with IHS and 
ee err $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(L) Fl F2* F3** 
pO Peer re $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal ..... 1.20 £35 ° 1.25 
Purificator ....  .85 95 1.20 
Saree 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel...  .85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 A5 65 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 

No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplicés 
** For Aitar Cioths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 
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Methodist Beginnings in 
America: A Reply 


EDITOR: 

Monsignor Bray’s observations (in 
the May issue of your Review) on the 
Methodists in The Protestant Churches 
of America were gratefully appreciated 
as showing a scholarly familiarity with 
the early religious history of our coun- 
try. With due respect to the sources he 
quotes, I believe that documentary 
evidence confirms the three statements 
in my book which he felt were not fully 
supported by the historical context. 

The first statement has to do with 
John Wesley’s visit to Georgia in 1735. 
In the book, the Methodist founder is 
described as returning to England after 
an unfortunate trial involving a woman 
of his parish whom Wesley waited too 
long about deciding to marry. Mon- 
signor Bray objects that a Grand Jury 
and the young lady made this decision, 
not Wesley. But the facts in the case, 
even those cited by the Monsignor, still 
still bear out the original statement. 
Wesley’s indecision about marrying 
Sophie Hopkey arose from his unsettled 
conflict as to whether he should remain 
celibate along with the fear that the 
girl might repulse him. When she mar- 
ried a man named Williamson, Wesley 
went through the most serious crisis of 
his life. “To see her no more,” he wrote 
in his Journal, “that thought was as 
the piercing of a sword .. . I was weary 
of the world, of light, of life’ (Stand. 
Ed., I, 334). Unfortunately he con- 
tinued to see the lady, whom he never 


786 


forgave for having deceived him. When 
her religious fervor cooled, Wesley de- 
prived her of the Lord’s Supper. At 
this point the worsted suitor was hailed 
before the court of Savannah on several 
charges, especially that he had at- 
tempted to seduce Sophie. After at- 
tending six sessions of the court, the 
accused left Georgia clandestinely, 
since, in his own words, “I knew by ex- 
perience every day would give fresh 
opportunity to 
words I never said and actions I never 
did” (Ibid., p. 400). The extent of 
Wesley’s guilt has not been fully deter- 


procure evidence of 


mined. 

Another statement with which Mon- 
signor Bray takes issue is that John 
Wesley (though a simple parson) pre- 
sumed to consecrate one of his follow- 
ers, Thomas Coke, to the episcopacy. 
According to the Monsignor, Wesley 
merely appointed Coke (and Francis 
Asbury) superintendents, but they as- 
sumed the title “bishop” on their own 
authority. historical 
evidence Methodist 
founder was hiding behind a verbal dis- 


The weight of 
shows that the 


tinetion in which most probably he and 
certainly his followers did not believe. 
In desperation at the refusal of An- 
glican prelates to ordain presbyters for 
the Methodist ministry, Wesley or- 
dained twenty-seven men for the work 
of preaching and administering the 
Lord’s Supper. But this alone would 
not guarantee succession after his death. 
“Here (in England) ,” he argued, “there 
are bishops. . . In America there are 
none” (Methodist Magazine, 1785, p. 








HAVE YOU ANY IDEA 
WHAT A BARGAIN FUND RAISING COUNSEL IS? 


Faced with a need for a large sum with which to solve a parish 
financial need, the pastor has three alternatives: 

1. He can borrow. 

2. He can undertake a fund raising campaign. 

3. He can ignore the problem. 

The final alternative is no solution. The initial alternative is 
costly. The second alternative has been chosen by more than 3,800 
churches with which Lawson Associates alone has been privileged 
to work. 

Borrowing is felt to have some advantages. If $200,000 can be 
borrowed to allow construction of a new school, (and we are in 
a “‘tight money’’ market) there is no necessity of testing the laity 
in a campaign. This is considered by some to be an advantage. 
But it is costly and it does put the laity to a test in that there is 
the principal sum to be repaid (which the laity must repay) and 
there is the heavy interest charge to be retired (and the laity must 
pay this too). 

What are the costs involved in interest alone? Assume you bor- 
rowed $300,000 at a favorable (today) 4% per annum for ten years. 











Interest charges on a $300,000 Lawson Associates average fee 
loan at 4% interest repaid at in recent typical $300,000 
$30,000 yearly over ten years campaigns 

$66,000 $9,800 




















Saved by having 
a Lawson Associates 
campaign 


$56,200 














OUR TELEPHONE NUMBER 


In Rockville Centre, New York: 
Rockville Centre 6-0177 


In Seattle, Washington: 
Mutual 3691 








LAwson ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL Ime, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


DOCTORS, COUPLES, AND PRIESTS, 
THEOLOGIANS, SOCIOLOGISTS, 
AND PSYCHOLOGISTS .. . 


COOPERATE IN THE PRODUCTION OF 


THE NEW 


‘CANA 
MANUAL”’ 


- - - over 220 pp—7 X 10 Format 


contains OUTLINES, sample Cana and 
pre-Cana TALKS, and more than twenty 
ARTICLES, on marriage and the family 


MIMI 


ALUABLE TO: 


Priests—Prepering Sermons or Marriage 
Courses 


Couples—Exploring Their Role in the 
Family Apostolate 


Doctors—Counselling the Engaged 


All—Involved in or initiating Cana- 
Type Programs 


Published by the 


Cana Conference of Chicago 
Imprimatur: Samuel Cardinal Stritch 


The most current and complete treatment 
of all phases of Cana Work 


. Presenting a practical and positive 
approach to the physical, psychologi- 
cal and sacramental elements of 
marriage. 


ELANEY PUBLICATIONS 


206 SOUTH GROVE 
OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


Price: $2.50 per copy 


. 











602). So he imposed hands on the pres- 
byter, Thomas Coke, and declared he 
was making him a_ superintendent. 
Coke understood himself to be a bishop. 
Within a year he exercised what he 
believed were episcopal powers by im- 
posing hands in Asbury. In two years 
the latter realistically changed the 
name “superintendent” to “bishop” for 
himself, Coke and Wesley—with the 
approval of the majority at the General 
Conference in 1787. If anyone should 
have known Wesley’s intentions, it was 
his brother and confidant, Charles, who 
summed up his in this bitter 
quatrain: 


views 


How easy now are Bishops made 
At man or woman's whim! 

Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 
But who laid hands on him? 


To this day, the official Discipline de- 
fines a “bishop (as) a general superin- 
tendent of The Methodist Church,” 
thus retaining Wesley’s ambiguous ter- 
minology to describe what he actually 
intended, namely, the episcopal dignity. 

The last critique questions the ac- 
curacy of the statement that the 
“Methodist Church grew in numbers 
during the Revolutionary War,” if it 
had “weakened to the point of near dis- 
integration for lack of Anglican-or- 
dained clergy to care for its needs.” 
The apparent contradiction is resolved 
by noting that the growth in member- 
ship was due to revivalist conversions 
brought about by itinerant preachers; 
but this very increase in numbers nearly 
destroyed the Methodist body for want 
of an indigenous clergy, which was 
finally supplied from outside the An- 
glican ranks by Wesley’s assumption of 
episcopal powers. 

I thank Monsignor Bray for his valu- 
able addenda on the beginnings of the 










| Now. Toomey 


Jesuit Style ZEPHYR CASSOCK 


io that’s different .. . 
for comfort in hot weather 


Just a little difference in the cut — plus inside 
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tie bands and a strategically placed snap-fastener, 
make this a dual-type garment. Goes on or off 
in a flash — for dress, and on cool days wear it 
with the cincture — when the thermometer soars 
leave off the cincture for maximum comfort... 


you'll still look properly dressed! 














a 


> 


Dc 


Cincture Included 














Inside tie bands shown above. 


Made of celanese sharkskin 
—the most practical material 
for a hot weather cassock. 











‘‘Look for the name As worn without cincture 
Toomey ... the mark of ZEPHYR CASSOCKS CAN BE HAD 


Quality in Clerical IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES. 


oo " 
Apparel. BACK LENGTH | CHEST 36 | CHEST 38 | CHEST 40 | CHEST 42 | CHEST 44/ CHEST 46 | CHEST 48 
BASE OF COL- | COLLAR | COLLAR | COLLAR | COLLAR | COLLAR | COLLAR | COLLAR 
LAR TO ANKLE | 14)14'/, 14) 15 WS pUS'/a | WS) US/a] 1G | 16 1b/2 17 16/2/17 )I7'/a| IT) 18 


a | {|_| | | 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 








DUGMITY, 
SEVCERITY 
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Methodist Chureh. My hope is it will 
stimulate further efforts to unearth the 
wealth of religious data still buried in 
the sources of American history. The 
Catholic Church would benefit from the 
excavation. 

JoHNnN A. Harpon, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Indiana. 
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Dear George: 

Congratulations on your first anni- 
versary in the priesthood! It certainly 
went by quickly. Knowing you, I real- 
ize that you have already looked back 
over the past year yourself, with at 
least part of the same awe and wonder 
that you had when it started. It never 
wears off completely. I suppose, to you 
as it was to me, the first year as a priest 
was full of surprises, some good, some 
bad. At least it is a lot different living 
it from preparing for it. Now you've 
discovered, too, that it cannot really be 
described; it has to be experienced. In 
some ways the first year is the hardest, 
with its share of cold water shocks 
(some of which are thrown on us by 
other priests), but maybe that’s why 
God gives us so much zeal and enthu- 
siasm at the beginning, so that our ideals 
won’t smash when they bump into real- 
ity. I thought I’d write to give you a 
few thoughts that might not have oc- 
curred to you at this time. I know I 
did not think of them on my first anni- 
versary, and have only become con- 
scious of them as successive ones have 
passed. 

There have been some very obvious 
successes for you in the past year, 
things you can really count up as ac- 
complishments. I know you have bap- 
tized a number of converts already, 
that you’ve been very zealous, “full of 
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pep,” you might say, in the parish or- What person in that town, whether saint 
ganizations. You can look back now or sinner, Catholic or not, consciously 
on anointings, sick calls, funerals, per- or unknowingly, has been able to resist 
haps weddings. But your greatest suc- His influence. To some degree, at least, 
cess has been in something of which too ach has been changed. 

often we priests are not aware, at least Count up the number of times you 
not consciously. You can count the have brought our Lord to the sick at 
number of times you have said Mass, home. Each time, while traveling there, 
but can you realize the effect of it? | your breast was the corporal on which 
For that same number of times you He rested. Your auto became a chapel, 
have placed yourself and your parish- your hand a tabernacle enclosing Him. 
ioners and everyone in the world at And every street you traveled, every 
Calvary. In your hands, everyone— motorist you passed felt His presence. 
millions of members and potential The sick themselves were appreciative, 
members of Christ’s Body, myself in- because through you He came to them 


cluded—has been raised on the cross when they could not go to Him. But 
with the Son of God. Every morning — every other member of that house bene- 
your actions have united us to Christ. fitted also; they companioned Mary and 
For that I thank you. Because you are —_ Joseph in the stable. Christ was their 
stationed where you are, Christ has guest. They cannot be, then, the same 
been physically, as well as mystically, as they were. 

present in that neighborhood. And In the Benedictions you performed, 
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you blessed each one of us in the entire 
world with the Body of Christ. In the 
rosaries you led, your words brought us 
closer still to Mary’s attention. In your 
Office, Christ prayed for us in the lan- 
guage of the Holy Ghost, just as He 
prayed for us on Gethsemani’s Thurs- 
day and Calvary’s Friday. These are 
some of the things you have accom- 
plished in the past year. On these 
things may have depended the present 
safety of Mindzenty or the courage of 
the many martyrs of 1956. 

But there are even more successes. 
I know that, for me, office calls can be 
dreary and irritating, sometimes incon- 
venient, sometimes seemingly wasted. 
The ordinary conversations we have 
with others can be very dull. And just 
living with other priests, who are hu- 
manly very unlike ourselves, can be 
almost maddening. Yet, in all these, 


too, we are Christ. And it is Christ that 
the bleary eyes of the most depraved 
derelict sees when we open the rectory 
door to him. He may not know it, but 
he has come to us for more than a 
“touch.” The almost insignificant (to 
us) action of writing out a spiritual 
bouquet, or looking up a baptismal rec- 
ord, or blessing a ten-cent medal is still 
a priceless contact of the Divine Shep- 
herd with His flock. 

There is no doubt that every Cath- 
olic has a wholesome respect, sometimes 
an awe, for the priest. Perhaps we owe 
a great deal of this to the giants of 
other days. But most of it is due, I 
believe, to the fact that others auto- 
matically see in us what we often miss 
in ourselves—not only the representa- 
tive of, but the Person, of Christ. This 
is so true that even non-Catholics real- 
ize, unconsciously perhaps, that we are 
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different. They can’t define that differ- 
ence, in Many cases won’t even admit 
it to themselves, but their manner tells 
us it is there. The only time when 
others lose their awe of us is when we 
lose our own awe of the priesthood. 

As for life in the rectory, only an old 
priest’s comment to a novice about her 
vocation seems to apply: “Sometimes 
it’s heaven; sometimes it’s purgatory; 
sometimes it’s hell!” But even there, 
as we live and talk with other priests, 
they are having the influence of Christ 
on us, and we on them. We live mu- 
tually in the presence of Christ. In the 
midst of cigar smoke and grumpy dis- 
positions, this is sometimes hard to re- 
member. But still Christ is there, and 
where He is, He makes Himself known. 

In a sense, you have no private life 
any longer, no private prayers, no pri- 
vate conversations. 
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Of course, none of this is cause for 
pride. It impresses us rather with our 
own lack, our own nothingness. Any 
help to others obviously comes from 
Christ, and missed opportunities mean 
that our own selves have gotten in His 
way, our faults have distracted others 
from His goodness. 

If I were to give you any advice for 
the years of your priesthood to’ come, 
I’d say: Surely, plan ahead with the 
talents God gave you. Give yourself 
wholeheartedly to the many activities 
that you know are coming. But, first 
of all, drench yourself in the presence 
of Christ. In your own mind and heart, 
bring Him out of the sanctuary and 
into the streets and homes of your par- 
ish. Congratulations again! 

Yours truly in Christ, 
Frank 
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Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 

It is a poor joke when 1) a child is brought 
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blush; 4) when everybody can’t join in the 
laugh; 5) when something sacred ts made to 
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Remember these words of Hilaire Belloc in 
seeking election to office? Gentlemen: I am 
a Catholic and as far as possible I go to 
Mass every day. This (taking the beads from 
his pocket) is a rosary. Whenever possible, I 
kneel, down and tell these beads every day. 
If you voters reject me on account of my 
Catholic religion, I shall thank God that He 
has spared me the indignity of being your 
representative. 


N.B. It shall be our effort in the course of a year to treat in homilies as many as possible 


of the subjects for sermons prescribed by the dioceses. 


Future indexes should prove more 


helpful to our priests readers as a guide for sermon material on given topics. 
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Liturgy Is Renewed, 


Not Reformed 


= DECREES issued by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites—most es- 
pecially that concerning the services for 
Holy Week—have centered our atten- 
tion in a special manner on the question 
of liturgical reform and the liturgical 
movement. It might be well, however, 
to consider the liturgical movement it- 
self a bit more closely, in order to help 
clarify our thinking on these matters. 


LITURGICAL MOVEMENT: 
WHAT IS IT? 


It is certainly no secret that the litur- 
gical movement is greeted with less than 
enthusiastic welcome in many circles. 
In the minds of some, it engenders a 
positive animosity, perhaps not always 
without reason, but possibly beyond a 
proper measure. 

We may use the term “liturgical 
movement,” it would seem, in at least 
three different senses. It may signify, 
first of all, a general spirit, an attitude 
of mind current among many different 
people, but without any organizational 
framework. For a long time, this was 
the usual meaning of the phrase. 

As interest in the liturgy increased, 
there naturally arose more organized 
efforts, and societies were formed with 


definite goals in mind. Thus the term 


By JOHN L. MURPHY 


also acquired an organizational sense. 
The “liturgical movement” tended to 
become identified with groups and indi- 
viduals, with particular meetings and 


congresses. 








Father The Mass and 


whose 
Liturgical Reform is reviewed on page 870 of 


Vurph Y, 


the present issue, is the author of two other 
books, In the Image of Christ and The Living 
Christ, as well as of many articles in leading 
Catholic publications. Our author is at pres- 
ent stationed at the North American Col- 
lege in Rome. 





However, before going on to discuss 
these first two notions of the liturgical 
movement, it is necessary to add one 
other. In the Church today it is im- 
perative that we realize there is also an 
official liturgical movement, completely 
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distinct from both the general “liturgi- 
eal spirit” and from any individual 
liturgical societies. It is obviously a 
child of this general movement, and 
depends upon the help of liturgists 
throughout the world. Like many 
things in the Church, however, it ex- 
ists as a separate entity, acts on its own 
authority, disagreeing and agreeing with 
“non-official” thought as it sees fit. 

For what value it might have, I 
should like to discuss these various 
notions in greater detail, pointing out 
the good and the bad that I feel we 
might find in the entire field. The 
sole purpose is to try and clarify our 
thinking on the question of liturgical 
reform today. 


GENERAL PRACTICE FOLLOWING 

COUNCIL OF TRENT 

The general liturgical spirit after the 
Council of Trent was one of discipline 
and strict uniformity. How this re- 
sulted from the disturbances of the six- 
teenth century is well known. A large 
part of the Protestant errors touched 
upon the liturgy. There were the ques- 
tions of the Mass, of course, of Com- 
munion under both species, of the sacra- 
ments. There was the question of the 
use of the mother tongue in Scripture 
and in the liturgy—a question which 
was treated side by side at Trent. 
There was the problem, too, of reform- 
ing the missal and establishing a uni- 
form rite. 

As regards the use of the mother 
tongue, some of the Fathers at Trent 
were strongly opposed to the translation 
of the Bible into the vernacular; they 
were equally opposed to its use in the 
liturgy. On the other hand, there were 
those who were in favor of these prac- 
tices. Faced with questions such as 
these, the Council decided to do what it 
could then and there, and chose to turn 
other points over to the Holy Father 
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who would attend to the needed changes 
after the Council. 

Thus, the Vulgate was named as the 
authentic version, and it was decided 
to say nothing about the vernacular 
editions of Scripture. This was done 
especially to avoid the dispute which 
centered in the opinions of Cardinal 
Madruzzi (who favored the vernacular) 
and Cardinal Pacheco (who -opposed 
it.)! Thus the way was left open for the 
continued publication of such versions 
of Scripture, under a closer supervision, 
however, of the Church. 

As regards the Mass and the sacra- 
ments, it was decided it would be best 
to keep the Latin because of the dog- 
matic errors of the Reformers, who con- 
tended that the sole value of the exter- 
nal liturgy rested in its ability to 
enliven the faith of the people. Thus, 
they said, it had to be in the mother 
tongue. At the same time, Trent was 
careful to point out that, while the faith- 
ful could learn much in the way of in- 
struction from the Mass, it was not 
deemed “expedient” that the Mass be 
celebrated in the vernacular.” The use 
of the vernacular was by no means con- 
demned in itself. In fact, its value was 
acknowledged in the same decree in the 
requirement that there be vernacular 
explanations of the ceremonies at the 
time of the services themselves. 


FOUNDING OF THE 
SCIENCE OF RUBRICS 


Thus one big question of reform at 
the time of Trent was settled, or actu- 
ally set aside without a definite answer. 
Other things, however, had to be treated 
at the moment, especially to avoid 
greater difficulties in the future. There 
were many different missals which had 
developed in the Church, and the result- 


*Cf. Schmidt. S. J., Liturgie et langue vul- 
gare (Rome, Gregorianum, 1950), p. 94. 
?Denz. 946. 
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ing variety (along with a pre-Tridentine 
lack of supervision) had contributed to 
some of the difficulties of the Reforma- 
tion. Thus it was thought best to have 
a uniform missal. This eventually came 
to light in the great reform of Pius V, 
and it soon brought forth for the first 
time the Congregation of Rites, founded 
by Pope Sixtus V in 1588 to regulate the 
liturgical prescriptions. 

Today we have been so accustomed to 
thinking of the missal as a uniform 
thing, that we may easily forget that 
it was something quite “new” in the 
Church. Before Trent, there had not 
been such uniformity, nor would it have 
been completely possible before the day 
of the printing press.* The effect of this 
(only to be expected) was the founding 
of a new science of rubries which, while 
bringing a welcome and needed uni- 
formity, also tended to veer off into an 
overly legal approach to ceremonial. 
The result was a determined concentra- 
tion upon the rubries as constituting the 
“liturgy,” and these rubrics were fre- 
quently endowed with much more than 
the respect due to them as laws of the 
Church. Rather, they tended to acquire 
an overtone of celestial reverence, as 
though, like Scripture, they had been 
dictated from The spirit of 
adaptability, traditionally apparent in 
the history of the liturgy, passed away. 
As Father Jungmann remarks: 


above. 


After fifteen hundred years of un- 
broken development in the rite of the 
Roman Mass, after the rushing and 
the streaming from every height and 
out of every valley, the Missal of Pius 
V was indeed a powerful dam holding 
back the waters or permitting them 
to flow through only in firm, well- 
built canals. At one blow all arbi- 
trary meandering to one side or an- 
other was cut off, all floods prevented, 
and a safe, regular and useful flow 


*Cf. Jungmann, SJ.. The Mass of the Ro- 
man Rite (New York. Benziger, 1950), I. 138. 


assured. But the price was this, that 
the beautiful river valley now lay 
barren and the forces of further evo- 
lution were often channeled into the 
narrow bed of a very inadequate de- 
votional life instead of gathering 
strength for new forms of liturgical 
expression.* 


SYNOD OF PISTOIA AND 
SUBSEQUENT REACTIONS 


If we view the entire history of the 
liturgy, its constant growth and de- 
velopment and adaptability, we might 
easily presume at once that this situa- 
tion would again have to alter itself. 
Actually, we are witnessing that very 
thing today. Nevertheless, things re- 
mained more or less as they were until 
the nineteenth century when there de- 
veloped the first beginnings of what we 
now call the “liturgical movement.” In 
the eighteenth century, during the 
period of the Enlightenment, there had 
been definite stirrings towards reform in 
Catholic circles. In certain points, these 
desires gave evidence of a praiseworthy 
pastoral concern, and a true ecclesiasti- 
eal spirit. But it was a movement of 
extremes. The human and social ele- 
ment was exaggerated by some, while, 
by others, the “ancient” was idealized 
falsely. The illegal synod of Pistoia 
(1786) remains as a sad memorial to 
that spirit. 

As a reaction to this, there developed 
a Catholic restoration. In matters li- 
turgical, this meant a strong antipathy 
to all notions of reform. The liturgy to 
be restored was that which existed be- 
fore the attempts at reform during the 
period of the Enlightenment. In its 
opposition to reform, as not infrequently 
happens, this Restoration movement 
overly reacted. It opposed even the 
healthful reforms, which, in point of 
fact, are taking place today. In its en- 


‘ Jungmann, op. cit., I, 141. 
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thusiasm for the Latin, it went beyond 
Trent, and espoused a theory that the 
vernacular was evil in itself as far as 
the liturgy was concerned; only the 
three “sacred” languages (Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin) were worthy of the 
Mass. Some few Oriental languages ac- 
being read in 
Chureh, but antiquity served as the 
basis of that honor.» Dom Guéranger, 
writing about 1880, chose this as his 
grand thesis, making frequent use of the 
inscription on the Cross of Christ in 
these three languages in his argument. 

The Restoration also lent its enthusi- 
asm to the recovering of Gregorian 
Chant and the type of music associated 
with Palestrina. Gothie was looked 
upon as the ideal type of architecture, 
and the works of the fifteenth century 
masters as the ideal in painting. In 
this work, however, such originals were 
not always feasible. As a result, there 
developed the era of imitation-gothic 
churches; of art in the style of the 
fifteenth century, but without its worth; 
and of music, similarly, patterned after 
Palestrina (which was frequently too 
difficult to be used), but without his 
touch of genius. Thus, just before the 
advent of our present-day liturgical 
movement (at the end of the last cen- 
tury), there was quite a different spirit 
abroad. In the words of Father 
Jungman: 


quired the honor of 


This movement had one drawback; 
the people at Mass were once more— 
and this time more consciously than 
ever—reduced to the role of specta- 
tors, and the attempt to reveal the 
Latin liturgy to the faithful was 
turned aside partly as a matter of 
principle. The Mass-liturgy was, for 
the leaders who espoused this tend- 
ency, a monument, finished and fixed 
once and for all, a monument which 


in its mystery-filled objectivity not 


° Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 188. 
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only did not take the faithful into 
consideration but even shut off their 
every approach. Therefore, the lit- 
urgy is praised as a finished art- 
product, as a wondrous work of the 
Holy Spirit, and it is almost forgotten 
that in the service of this higher mas- 
ter. human hands had been at work 
through the centuries, probing and 
fumbling and not always very 
happily, endeavoring to make the 
eternally incomplete as fit for its pur- 
pose as they possibly could.® 


UNEXPECTED SOURCE OF 
CURRENT MOVEMENT 


It is an interesting observation, how- 
ever, that this very rigid form of attach- 
ment to the existing liturgy actually 
(although unwittingly) laid the founda- 
tions for the current movement of re- 
form. By teaching respect for the exist- 
ing liturgy, it restored respect for the 
hierarchical supervision of the liturgy, 
and it is only under such a system (as 
distinct from entirely private initiative) 
that a reform of the liturgy could take 
place today. The interest in the liturgy 
and the liturgical books, the studies and 
discussions which accompanied the 
movement, sent men back once again 
to the sources, and it was there that 
they discovered the seeds of our present 
liturgical reform, even though they had 
not intended to look for it all. The 
influence of monastic life was especially 
great. The interest in musie and art 
led to greater insights, particularly on 
such points as active participation of 
the congregation in the music of the 
Church, and the psychological impact 
of good art and music in devotional life. 
Once again, there developed an _ in- 
terest in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body (an interest which was just be- 
ginning to evidence itself at the turn 
of this century). Historical research 
brought about a greater understanding 


*Jungmann, op cit., I, 158, 
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of the primitive liturgy of the Church, 
of its gradual and changing development 
throughout the centuries. There was an 
increased interest in the problem of the 
essence of the Mass, leading to a more 
precise evaluation of the role of the ex- 
ternal liturgy. The decree of St. Pius 
X on frequent Communion especially 
contributed to this spirit— 
indirectly—by eventually leading to a 
greater study of the Mass and its full 
sacrificial and social nature. 

Thus, little by little was born the 
modern liturgical movement, proceeding 
step by step to the notion of reform such 
It was not that 
at the beginning, however. At the start, 
its prime concern for the Mass led it to 


general 


as we speak of today. 


seek some form of active participation 
in the Mass. Possibly it was not only 
the historie studies but experience itself 
which led to a more radical approach— 
to the desire for more basic reforms. 
After many far-reaching and sincere at- 
tempts, it was found that vernacular 
missals, booklets, and the like did not 
succeed in making the liturgy as alive 
for the people as it ought to be. Only 
gradually was the conclusion reached 
that not only Christian practice, but 
the liturgy itself ought to be changed. 
Attempts 
the Gregorian chant were not met with 
When, further, 
history showed that the chant Masses 
were, for the most part, written in an 
age when congregations no longer sang 
the liturgy, men’s minds began to seek 
other solutions. It was then especially 
that the German “Singmesse” (long in 
use, and looked upon by many, espe- 
cially those in contact with the Caecil- 
ian movement, as abuses) came to be 
reevaluated, and looked upon as a desir- 
able solution for the  non-Latin 


at congregational singing of 


overwhelming success. 


congregations. 
Throughout the last half century, this 
general liturgical spirit grew and en- 


It. would 
only naturally express itself, after a 
time, in more definite organizational 
and this is precisely what did 
take place. Liturgical societies were 
founded, liturgical conferences and con- 
gresses, both national and international, 
became increasingly prominent, first in 
Kurope and then in America too. And 
thus, we come to speak of the second 
meaning of the phrase “liturgical move- 
ment”: the organized movement. 


larged its scope of influence. 


form 


INITIAL CONFUSIONS IN 
ORGANIZED MOVEMENT 


By way of preface, however, we 
ought first to point out the difficulties 
which faced this general liturgical spirit 
at the start of the present century. As 
with many movements, it did not begin 
at the top, nor did its first stages include 
great numbers. Such a thing simply 
‘annot happen in these matters. At the 
beginning, there were individual voices 
raised to speak of questions of active 
participation and eventually of liturgi- 
eal reform. They labored under two 
distinct handicaps, however: 1) a 
defect (necessary though it was) of 
those who first fostered this new liturgi- 
cal spirit; 2) a defect in the audience 
to whom they would address themselves. 

As regards the early proponents of the 
liturgy in this century, we might note 
that oceasionally, as frequently hap- 
pens, they were not able to express their 
intentions in clear-cut language. The 
leaders of such movements often begin 
somewhat by intuition more than care- 
fully thought-out logie or scientific in- 
vestigation. They see something, and 
try to express it as best they can. So 
did it happen in this matter also. As far 
as these original leaders were concerned, 
their own liturgical mentality was still 
in the process of evolving, and what 
they said and wrote would have to keep 
pace with the processes of their own 
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mind. Furthermore, in their attempts, 
they would have recourse to more or less 
figurative language through which they 
would try to express those glimpses of 
reality which they themselves perceived. 
They would speak, for example, of 
“Christ-life” in place of sanctifying 
grace. They wanted to convey some- 
thing over and above the rather didactic 
notion which the term “sanctifying 
grace” conveyed to their readers at that 
time. They would speak about “living 
in Christ” to lay emphasis upon some- 
thing other than merely fulfilling the 
various “obligations” of a Catholic life. 
This manner of speaking, however, 
‘arried with it at that time a certain 
note of vagueness. They were not 
always understood properly, and it has 
only been with time that these notions 
have been clarified. At the start of 
the century, for example, anyone writ- 
ing about the Mystical Body was al- 
most destined to be rather unclear. 
Theologians were still arguing about the 
proper meaning and extension of the 
term “Mystical Body.” It was not 
until the appearance of the encyclical 
Mystict Corporis in 1943 that a final 
and definitive answer in this matter 
was available. Its effect upon liturgical 
thought could not be overestimated. 
There were also disagreements within 
the ranks of the liturgists concerning the 
goals in mind. There were those who 
considered themselves part of the gen- 
eral “liturgical movement” who thought 
of it only in terms of rubrics. To them, 
the liturgy meant about what it did in 
the last century: full and serupulous 
observance of all the requirements of 
the present legislation and 
nothing more. The thought of liturgical 
reform was farthest from their mind. 


rubrical 


FIELD FOR “CRACK-POTS” 


There were those, on the other hand, 
who envisioned the entire movement in 


SOS 


terms of Dialogue Masses, or of con- 
gregational singing of the Gregorian 
chant. They had little interest in the 
concept of “liturgy” as a whole. They 
settled for one particular (and more 
easily comprehended) plan of action. 
In similar fashion, others thought only 
of altars made according to certain pre- 
scriptions, of baldachins, of antependia, 
and the like. . 

There were those who were interested 
in the “theology of the liturgy,” and who 
failed to distinguish a science of the 
liturgy from the liturgy itself. Or who 
went about their study in an overly 
speculative manner, with an inadequate 
grasp of the history of certain practices 
and doctrines. Their neglect of the 
sources led to a vague and not well- 
founded teaching, occasionally based 
upon some notion which could not later 
be justified at all. 

All of these things led to a greater 
confusion in the matter of the liturgy. 
Undoubtedly, there was nothing which 
might have been done to avoid many of 
them. Something which is in the proc- 
ess of growth and development must go 
through such a stage, and only later 
can others extract the good points from 
each one of the varied attempts. We 
have, of course, great evidence of the 
former confusion in Mediator Dei which 
the Holy Father wrote, in part, to 
clarify certain points. At the same 
time, this encyclical on the liturgy, 
written only in 1947, is a prime example 
of the clarity which eventually proceeds 
from the diverse movements within the 
Church. 

Granted such a framework, it would 
not be unexpected that this movement 
was frequently misunderstood. Those 
who were in favor of it were easily 
looked upon as “crack-pots.” In many 
instances this was completely unjusti- 
fied, of course. Unfortunately, in 
others, it was not. Movements which 
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are new and somewhat vague tend to 
attract the real “crack-pot”: the man 
who understands only a little part of 
what is going on, and proceeds to pro- 
mote it with great enthusiasm and equal 
stupidity. Such a movement, it seems 
to them, has an air of the esoteric. 
Their allegiance to it, however, does 
more harm than good. They present 
views of the movement which are out of 
focus. While the real scholarly leaders 
are working patiently in the back- 
ground, others will create more of a 
sensation by presenting an unbalanced 
account “out front.” Those who hear 
them will be repelled by their half- 
formed, inadequate treatment. When 
they are told, further, that their failure 
to agree with the intents of the move- 
ment is due either to their lack of 
adaptability or their intellectual den- 
sitv, they naturally resent it. They are 
complaining only about the warped no- 
tions presented to them, and they actu- 
ally have a perfect right to do so; but to 
attribute them to the movement as a 
whole is quite another thing. This reac- 
tion, however, has a tremendous in- 
fluence upon all that is done in the mat- 
ter of the liturgy. We shall return to it 
presently. 


LITURGICAL WRITERS GUARANTEED 
AUDIENCE OF CRITICS 


The other difficulty besetting the mod- 
ern liturgical movement is to be found 
in its audience. Those who were to hear 
about the liturgy or to read about it 
were most often unreceptive to it be- 
cause of their own training. Until 
very recently most priests have been 
trained liturgically in the spirit of the 
testoration movement of the end of the 
last century. As a result, the faithful 
have had the same spirit passed on to 
them. The textbooks, the courses also 
stressed rubrics, the “present” way of 
doing things (with no mention whatso- 


ever of the history or the development 
of the liturgy). It was the same ap- 
proach to the liturgy which would pro- 
duce a reverential awe for things as 
current legislation would seem to pre- 
It was the spirit which identified 
the liturgy with rubrics (even in the 
minds of those who showed an amazing 
lack of concern for the rubrics in 
practice). 

For men who have been trained and 
who live in such an attitude of mind, 
an article on the Dialogue Mass is going 
“shocking.” To speak of the 
use of the vernacular would be like 
preaching heresy. The very phrase 
“Mystical Body” might (and possibly 
still does) indicate to them a definite 
lack of orthodoxy. Such a spirit en- 
genders a great contentment with things 
as they are. It promotes the attitude of 
“We've always done it this way,” even 
though, in point of fact, we have not. 
It leads men to look upon certain prac- 
tices as coming almost from apostolic 
times, when they might really be much 
later innovations. By passing over the 
historical approach to the liturgy, the 
post-Tridentine reforms are frequently 
looked upon as no reforms at all but 
merely as a codifying of what had “al- 
ways” been done before. Because of 
that, it is assuredly difficult to find a 
friendly audience for discussions of li- 
turgical reform. 

Liturgical writers are frequently 
criticized because of their “shocking” 
statements. In one sense, the criticism 
is not really fair at all. When you are 
speaking to people who entertain this 
rigid and reverential attitude towards 
the liturgy, no matter what you might 
say, you are going to shock them. Un- 
less you are going to repeat what has 
been said over and over again, without 
adding any further suggestions or new 
insights, you will seem to do irreverence 
to a sacred thing. That is a necessary 


scribe. 


to seem 
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result of the meeting of these two 
mentalities. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that upon occasion liturgical writers 
may have seemed to go out of their way 
to say things which would shock. ‘The 
same thing might be said in two differ- 
ent ways, and it has happened that those 
writing or speaking on the liturgy have 
happy alternative. 
There is a certain pungent, critical style 
which might be employed, but to no ad- 
rantage. Its only justification (and 
perhaps it is a valid justification in the 
long run) would lie in this, that it at- 
tracts attention. “If you want to make 
a point,” as they say, “you have to 
raise your voice a little.” Those who 
are shocked will begin to disagree and, 
in looking about for points to debate, 
will finally come to agree with the 
author. But it is a dangerous technique. 


chosen the less 


HOW TO LOSE FRIENDS: 
JOIN THIS MOVEMENT 


There is also a _ pseudo-intellectual 
approach, which tends to present litur- 
gical knowledge as the possession of the 
privileged few, and which gives the im- 
pression that others have not merely 
failed to consider this side of the ques- 
tion, but that they are really incapable 
of grasping its profound implications. 
There are certain patronizing phrases 
which fit into this approach, used to 
describe the “naive” opinions of the 
“masses.” Such a style will hardly win 
followers among those who are not 
impressed by the supposed esoteric 
quality of this liturgical knowledge. 

We might also note an unfortunate 
tendency to use phrases to sum up cer- 
tain practices. This or that is referred 
to “as a late medieval accretion.” Ac- 
tually, that would not make it either 
good or bad, but the intent is to make 
A better way of 
phrasing the same thing would possibly 


it appear undesirable. 
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be to say that the practices of the 
Middle Ages no longer prove as 
attractive or liturgically helpful for 
us today. It is not impossible that these 
things may have been precisely what 
was needed in the Middle Ages, or the 
only alternatives. Were we living in 
that time ourselves, we might turn to 
them as well. Or someone might refer 
to this or that prayer as “hypocritical,” 
when “not well chosen’ would say the 
same thing without the emotional over- 
tones of the other word. Yet we must 
be careful not to mistake the phrase- 
ology with the rightness or wrongness 
of what is said—something which is fre- 
quently forgotten. It is one thing to 
say that the man is wrong, and quite 
another to say you don’t like the way 
he said it. 

As a result of all of this, there has 
been—and still is—a lack of sympathy 
for the liturgical movement in many 
quarters. This lack of sympathy is not 
based on a thorough study of the liturgy 
and its history, nor is it presented with 
a scholarly disproof of the validity of 
the movement’s aims. It is set forth 
with no more than a shrug of the 
shoulders and a disgruntled ery of 
“liturgical nuts.” (1 have yet to read 
«dispassionate scholarly approach 
aimed against the liturgical movement 
—scholarly, I mean, in the sense of tak- 
ing some man like Jungmann and dis- 
proving his conclusions one by one with 
all the scientific apparatus he employs.) 
This attitude spreads also to whatever 
organizations might exist in order to 
promote the liturgy. It is more of an 
emotional attitude, however, and only 
time and greater understanding of the 
questions treated can ever remove it. 
But obviously, until there is a general 
understanding and aeceptance of the 
aims of the liturgical movement, its 
effectiveness is hampered. It can never 
succeed as the special hobby of a few 
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initiates, attempting to lead (or push) 
the unwilling herd. 


“OFFICIAL” LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT: UNPARDONABLE 
ATTACKS 

This antipathy, however, does not 
stup at this point. It raises another 
more unfortunate difficulty. This brings 
us to our third meaning of the phrase 
“liturgical movement.” There exists in 
the Church today an official movement, 
stemming from the Holy Father him- 
self, and carried out under him by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. Cer- 
tainly this official movement acquired 
world-wide, organizational standing in 
the papal directive (in Mediator Dei) 
that an official diocesan liturgical com- 
mission be established in every diocese 
for the guidance and fostering of litur- 
gical activity.‘ 

The difficulty arises when someone 
transfers his antipathy (unconsciously, 
no doubt) from other associations to 
these official moves. When still speak- 
ing of different liturgical organizations, 
for example, men will at times speak of 
them as “pressure groups.” They con- 
ceive the liturgical movement as if it 
were the activity of a minority group 
pushing its particular interests upon 
the Chureh. Accordingly, when some 
liturgical reform is set forth through the 
Congregation of Rites, they tend to look 
upon it as the triumph of particular 
interests. 

This, it must be said, is an attitude 
which cannot at all be justified even by 
those who are most intent upon their 


opposition to the liturgical spirit. It is 
one thing to refer to individual writers, 


or even unofficial organizations, as 


7 Mediator Dei (America Press Edition), 
paragh. 109: “It is also Our wish that in each 
diocese an advisory committee to promote the 
liturgical apostolate should be _ established, 
— to that which cares for sacred music 
and art... .” 


“liturgical nuts,” “fanatics,” and “radi- 
cals.” To imply, however, that such 
epithets may be applied to those con- 
cerned with the official reforms within 
the Church is unpardonable. Such an 
attitude of mind would be entirely out 
of keeping with the spirit of “thinking 
with the Church” which should animate 
every loyal Catholic. 

The fact may even be that the un- 
official liturgical movements have pre- 
sented all the wrong reasons, all the 
wrong problems, and all the wrong solu- 
tions. (1 present it only as a hypothetic 
possibility!) The official reforms of the 
Church do not depend upon the reason- 
ings of the various writers or movements 
within the Chureh. It is somewhat like 
the statement that the dogmatic defini- 
tions of a Council do not depend upon 
the reasonings of the Fathers of the 
Council for their validity. As a rule, 
there is no question of infallibility in 


various liturgical prescriptions; the 
basic spirit of “thinking with the 


Church,” however, remains the same. 
Since liturgical reforms are made by 
the Church, and can be changed once 
again, there always remains an oppor- 
tunity for free discussion about new 
The more recent decrees,. in 
fact, go out of their Way to allow vari- 
ous adaptations, so that in certain in- 
stances there must be discussion even 
after the decree. Not everything is 
settled absolutely in the reforms taking 
place today. Within the general frame- 
work of the reforms, as much liberty is 
left to the bishop as possible. It is the 
mind of the Chureh today to allow par- 
ticular determinations according to the 
pastoral needs of different countries, 
different dioceses. There is room, even, 
for discussion concerning changes in the 
new prescriptions, when they do not 
allow the freedom needed to meet a 
situation in a certain country. Such an 
instance would seem to be the hour for 


reforms. 
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the services on Good Friday in the 
United States. After many years of 
patient work in getting employers to 
allow people to attend church on that 
day from twelve to three, it seems 
hardly logical to schedule services from 
three o'clock to six, during the hours 
when the people have returned to work, 
and when only a portion of those could 
attend who would have been free from 
twelve to three. 

But again, it is one thing to discuss 
changes within the reforms, and another 
to cast aside the notion of reforms alto- 
gether. On this latter point, the mind 
of the Church is abundantly clear: the 
pastoral problems of the modern Church 
dictate the need of such changes. On 
that point, there can scarcely be any 
dispute. 


NO GALLUP POLLS 
DECIDE LITURGICAL CHANGES 


One of the arguments used to prove 
the supposed lack of need for such re- 
forms, and that they have been “forced” 
upon the Church by small groups, raises 
an interesting point. It is said that the 
people never asked for these things, and 
therefore they are not needed; they were 
promoted only among these so-called 
“liturgical reformers.” It is certainly 
to be doubted if the people have ever 
systematically “asked” for what they 
would like. Their likes and dislikes are 
fashioned upon the basis of what is 
offered to them, and they show their 
enthusiasm within those limits. But 
quite apart from such a question of fact, 
there is a rather novel theory involved 
in the objection, the introduction of a 
particular type of democratic principle 
which is difficult to fit into a balanced 
notion of the Church. In the question 
of dogma, no one would think of taking 
up some sort of survey in order to deter- 
mine the belief of the Church; that is 
the heresy of Modernism. At most, a 
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consensus of the Church Taught is an 
indication of a belief already held, but 
hardly an indication of what should be 
held. Similarly, in the question of 
Canon Law, there is no such appeal 
made to what the people might chose; 
there is no preliminary investigation 
into the common man’s opinion about 
the laws of fast and abstinence, for 
example. Why, then, the unusual em- 
phasis laid upon the matter when it is a 
question of liturgical practice? It leads 
to a suggestion that it is used more as 
a defense against the cause of reforms, 
but a rather weak defense, not too care- 
fully thought out. The Chureh is a 
hierarchical organization, and _ while 
others can and should make suggestions, 
the final decisions lie with the proper 
authorities. 

It is here, then, that this important 
distinction between an official and non- 
official liturgical movement should be 
recognized. The unofficial organiza- 
tions may suggest various reforms. In 
doing so, they scarcely presume to give 
the impression that they are presenting 
the results of a survey. They are giv- 
ing their conclusions about what they 
feel would be best, based upon their 
study of history, of doctrine, and their 
pastoral experience in the modern world. 
The decisions of the official liturgical 
authorities, however, are something dif- 
ferent. They are then leading the 
people, directing them to a certain prac- 
tice. 

Many requests, for example, were 
sent to the Holy See regarding the re- 
forms of Holy Week, but the reforms do 
not indicate that the Church “gave 
way” to such requests. They indicate, 
rather, that the Chureh adopted them 
as her own. Something formerly re- 
quested is quite a different thing when 
it becomes a law. In like manner, as 
regards the Evening Masses, the Eu- 
charistic fast laws, vernacular Rituals, 
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and the like: by introducing them, the 
Chureh is leading and directing the 
faithful along certain lines. 

Fortunately, also, the faithful prove 
themselves to be very adaptable in these 
matters. How many times in the past 
was the argument given against these 
reforms, that the faithful would be 
shocked by them, or upset by them. 
What was presented as so great an 
obstacle in the past proves to be nothing 
in practice. The faithful come to their 
first Evening Mass and receive Holy 
Communion as if they had been doing 
it all their lives. Admittedly, there were 
some who had the spirit of “Let the 
Pope do what he wants: I'll not receive 
Communion in the evening!”’ But they 
were the exceptions, and exhibited a 
spirit which would be far from com- 
mendable if it did not (as was usually 
the case) spring from a misguided piety. 
In general the faithful are most atten- 
tive to the voice of authority and soon 
grasp not merely the letter, but the 
spirit also of the new changes. 


LITURGY IS A LIFE 


It is especially important, then, that 
priests above all be imbued with this 
spirit of the Church in offering these re- 
forms, for they are the ones charged 


with putting them into effect in the 
parjshes. They are the very ones who 
must explain the situation to the faith- 
ful. If we can make these distinctions 
between the general liturgical move- 
ment, the organizations, and the official 
movement (set in motion by the Holy 
See itself), we will go a long way 
toward clearing out whatever misunder- 
standings or antipathies might have de- 
veloped (rightly or wrongly) concern- 
ing the first two, but which are out of 
keeping with the third. 

More than this, of course, there is also 
a need of study, of thought and discus- 
sion. Where there is a proper under- 
standing of the liturgy and its history, 
there will be no difficulty in accepting 
the notion of reform. If possibly faulty 
notions of the liturgy are replaced with 
more accurate and precise ones, many 
misunderstandings will disappear. And, 
it goes without saying, only when we 
think with the Church on this matter 
wholeheartedly can we successfully ful- 
fill the challenge given to the priests of 
the world today—the challenge of trans- 
ferring into daily practice the liturgical 
ideals and aspirations of the Holy 
Father, of turning that which begins as 
a decree on paper into a vital, living 
reality. 
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Parental Responsibility 
Left at the School Door? 


A RATHER GOOD CARTOON was 
‘arried by some of our Catholic papers 
the week before school opened some 
In the center of the 
picture, sparkling in wimple and eye, 
stood the impressive figure of a teaching 
sister. In the background were out- 
lined the parish school buildings; in the 
foreground stood the fathers and 
mothers of the parish confiding their 
precious little ones to the care of the 
teaching sister. At the bottom ran the 
caption: “Now they are in good 
hands!” There are few good Catholics, 
priest or layman, who would not agree 
wholeheartedly with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this picture. 


few years ago. 


PARENTS: EDUCATORS APPOINTED 
BY GOD 


I need scarcely add that I, too, am in 
full aceord with the philosophy ex- 
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By JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


pressed in this cartoon. Good Catholic 
parents send their children to Catholic 
schools. Only the spiritually indiffer- 
ent and those who have already slipped 
far down the road to secularism would 
dare deprive their children of these 
spiritual opportunities. On the other 
hand, there are sombre overtones in 
the picture. To me it epitomized all 
too well what may be taking place in 
American Catholic society today. To 
be specific, it is possible that our strong, 
consistent, and courageous emphasis on 
the Catholic parochial school has led 
us to neglect or to underemphasize a 
cardinal tenet of Catholic doctrine: 
that the primary, natural, and ordi- 
narily irreplaceable school of religion 
and the moral virtues is the home; that 
the principal—and natural—teachers 
of religion and morals are the parents; 
that the parochial school and the re- 
ligious teacher can at best serve only as 
aids, not as substitutes, for the home 
and the parent in the religious forma- 
tion of the child. 

I would not be misunderstood here. 
This is not an attack on the parochial 
school! When I have written in this 
vein in the past, naive adversaries of 
the parochial school system have seized 
upon my words as if they now had am- 
munition, made in Rome, against the 
parochial school. This is patently ab- 
surd. What I am saying is that the 
parochial school is necessary; in fact, 
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PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY LEFT AT THE SCHOOL DOOR? 


given the seemingly unavoidable “neu- 
trality” of our contemporary public 
school system, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable. Paradoxically, it is the very 
acuteness of the need for parochial 
school that has created the problem | 
wish to discuss. 


OUR SCHOOLS PROCEED FROM 
DELEGATED AUTHORITY ... 


It has often been said that one of the 
glories of American Catholicism is the 
parochial school system. No competent 
observers would deny this. The 
achievement is all the more outstanding 
in as much as a good percentage of the 
Catholic immigrants (and we are all 
descendants of immigrants in this coun- 
try!) came from countries in which 
church and school enjoyed financial 
support from the state. Nevertheless, 
aut great personal sacrifice, we have 
built the parochial school system while, 
at the same time, we have supported 
through taxes one of the most expen- 
sive public school systems in the world. 
This unique achievement has not come 
without effort. Its suecess reflects 
equal eredit on the foresight of our 
hierarchy, the courage and ingenuity 
of our pastors, the self-sacrifice of our 
sisters, and the generosity of our Catho- 
lic people. Further, the parochial sys- 
tem is not self-sustaining. Besides the 
ever constant financial burden, there is 
the competition of the non-parochial 
school system, there are the steady in- 
roads of indifference and secularism 
upon our Catholie families engulfed in 
a sea of post-Christian paganism. 

Consequently, in order to establish, 
maintain, and enlarge the Catholic pa- 
rochial school system, the clergy must 
not only plan and labor unceasingly, 
they must constantly encourage and ex- 
hort. their parishioners to support the 
schools. In their sermons they must 
frequently stress the value of a Catholic 


education and the serious obligations of 
parents to provide this for their chil- 
dren. Catholic parents who support the 
schools must be praised. They must be 
made to feel that the finest heritage 
they can bestow on their children is the 
gift of a Catholie education. 


.- » NOT FROM RENUNCIATION OF 
PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


This constant emphasis on Catholic 
education is needed if the system is to 
endure. On the other hand, it is high 
time to ask if our preoccupation with 
the system has not resulted in some 
neglect of Catholie teaching concern- 
ing the role of parents in the education 
of their children. Is it possible that 
steady emphasis on the Catholic school, 
without equal emphasis on the role of 
the family, has left the average Catho- 
lic parent with the impression that his 
essential obligations in the religious 
training of the child are fulfilled if 
only he sees to it that the child attends 
the parochial school? It would be a 
tragic day for the Catholie Church in 
America if this distortion of Catholic 
teaching should ever take root in our 
midst. 

I am writing now of what may be 
‘alled the unanticipated consequences 
of a mode of action. It is well known 
to students of society that some social 
programs which are good in themselves 
develop indirect and unanticipated con- 
sequences which turn out to be very 
harmful. This does not mean that the 
program must be abandoned. Rather, 
it demands that the harmful unantici- 
pated consequences should be recog- 
nized and fitting remedies developed to 
meet them. 

Since we are talking about the family, 
we can turn to the history of the family 
for an example to illustrate our point. 
In order to combat the powerful in- 
fluence of the kinship group in Roman 
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and, in particular, Teutonic culture, the 
Church put strong emphasis on the free- 
dom of consent in marriage. If the 
parties to the marriage did not freely 
give their consent, there was no mar- 
riage regardless of the external cere- 
monies which the relatives may have 
forced upon the couple. On the other 
hand, if there was true consent, then 
the couple was validly married, even 
though no family ceremony was per- 
formed nor witnesses were present. 
Under the prevailing cultural condi- 
tions, this was a needed emphasis to 
protect the sanctity of the sacrament. 
However, as time went by, it became 
evident that the emphasis on free con- 
sent had to be completed and balanced 
by a program which would protect so- 
ciety from abuse. The unanticipated 
consequences of the emphasis on free 
consent alone was clandestine marriage. 
Since no witnesses were required, people 
married and freely gave their consent, 
but later one or both would deny they 
had done so and then attempt another 
marriage. This abuse plagued the 
Church for centuries. It was the splen- 
did program of reforms instituted by 
the Council of Trent which finally 
remedied the situation by demanding 
that Catholics be married in the pres- 
ence of the pastor and two witnesses. 
This example may help to illustrate 
the point I am trying to make. Under 
present conditions in American society, 
it is absolutely necessary to emphasize 
the obligations of parents to support a 
separate school system and to send their 
children to Catholic schools. On the 
other hand, there is evidence that this 
emphasis has resulted in some parents 
unconsciously getting the impression 
that their essential obligations for the 
religious training of their children were 
fulfilled as long as they supported the 
parochial school and saw to it that their 
children attended. Indeed, some par- 
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ents seem to imply that they are doing 
the “Church” a favor when they en- 
trust their uninstructed youngsters to 
the parish school! 

To sum up, then, along with emphasis 
on the need for Catholic education, 
there should be equal emphasis on the 
personal obligation of parents to in- 
struct and train their children in re- 
ligious life. This training, in fhe words 
of Pius XII, “must start with the 
cradle.” Parents must be instructed to 
see in the school an indispensable aid, 
but only an aid, in carrying out their 
primary obligation of developing the 
future “citizens of two worlds.” 


CONTRA FACTUM NON 
DATUR ARGUMENTUM 


That many parents tend to confide 
the entire task to the school is evident 
from several recent studies. These give 
clear indication that many children re- 
ceive little religious instruction in the 
home. My own'study of over 16,000 
pre-school children about to enter pa- 
rochial school clearly tells the same 
story. Indeed, is it not a startling fact 
that over fifty per cent of the five-year- 
olds entering first grade in our parochial 
schools across the country are unable 
to make the Sign of the Cross? That 
only one third can recite the “Hail 
Mary’? That less than one third know 
the story of the crucifix or are conscious 
of the fact that Jesus is in the Church? 

It is possible to disagree with my 
hypothesis as to why many modern 
parents neglect the religious training 
of their children. There are those who 
will point out that the Catholic parent 
is suffering from the same inferiority 
complex vis-a-vis education as the aver- 
age American parent. No doubt, there 
are parents who are quite aware of 
their obligations but who feel that thev 
are incapable of doing the job. Others 
may argue that the pre-school child is 
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too young to understand. Some may 
contend that in spite of shorter hours 
of work and the addition of many labor- 
saving gadgets in the home, modern 
parents are too busy “about many 
things” to have time to instruct their 
children. All of these explanations may 
have their weight, but it seems to me 
that if as much emphasis had been 
placed on the obligation of parents to 
personally supervise the religious in- 
struction and training of their children 
as has been placed on their obligation to 
send them to Catholic schools, the pres- 
ent state of affairs would not exist. At 
any rate, a very real problem of pa- 
rental neglect exists and something 
should be done to remedy the situation. 


SOMETHING WRONG HERE 


The argument is sometimes raised 
that the school is eminently fitted to 
handle the entire religious training of 
our children. After all, the sisters are 
much more skilled in teaching than is 
the average parent, so why not entrust 
the schools with the religious training 
of children? Just as the family relies 
on the schools to instruct the children 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, why 
may it not trust the schools to give them 
their religious training? 

This is utterly to misconceive the 
meaning of religion in life. Religion is 
something more than knowledge; it is 
knowledge plus habit and practice. It 
is understanding life and living life in 
terms of the supernatural. This is an 
hourly task not confined to the class- 
room. This is a basie orientation of 
life not to be postponed until the child 
reaches first grade. To confine re- 
ligion to the classroom is to segmental- 
ize and “compartmentalize” it from life, 
thus laying the foundations for the 
false philosophy that “business is busi- 
ness” and moral precepts apply only in 
certain areas of living or on Sundays. 


SOME POINTS PARENTS FORGET 

OR IGNORE 

To be specific, the schools cannot be 
entrusted with the entire religious train- 
ing and instruction of the child for 
the following reasons. First, the re- 
ligious training of children is a sacred 
parental obligation and privilege which 
cannot be entirely delegated to others, 
even to sisters and priests. To be sure, 
the pastor and the parochial school 
teacher are aids to the parents; they 
should not and cannot replace them. 
Second, the child is deprived of religious 
influences in his most formative years 
if we wait until he is sent to school in 
order to start religious training. The 
child starts learning as soon as it is born. 
At no time is this learning process more 
active and more long-lasting than in the 
early formative years of life. The 
child continues to learn every day and 
it is important that the idea of God 
and the truths of the faith enter into 
the understanding of his little world 
from the very beginning of the learning 
process, 

In the third place, we burden the 
school and the teachers with a task 
which they cannot fulfill adequately 
without the aid of the parents if we 
hand over the religious training of the 
child entirely to the school. The school 
should be a continuation of and aid to 
the religious training in the home. 
School training must build on previous 
training in the home and on training 
going on in the home every day. The 
child is in the school only a relatively 
short time each week. Unless the 
school can rely on the constant collabo- 
ration of the parents, it cannot succeed 
in its all important task of helping to 
mould the character of the child along 
religious lines. 

Finally, the danger of confusing 
school and religion, a confusion which 
can produce fatal results once the child 
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leaves the environment of the school, 
is ever present if religious training is 
confined primarily to the classroom and 
the school. The child easily identifies 
the precepts of religion with the rules 
and regulations of the school. He 
readily falls into the habit of attending 
Mass and fulfilling other religious ob- 
ligations only because it is demanded 
by the school or because the whole 
group does it. It is a well-known fact 
that some children acquire a positive 
distaste for this regimentation and re- 
fuse to carry on faithfully once they are 
away from school. Others learn to 
take a very superficial view of religion 
and religious practices since religious 
sanctions are imposed not by their par- 
ents whom they love and admire, but 
by outsiders whose motives they may 
misunderstand and sometimes distrust. 
This all adds up to saying that the 
school can succeed only if it has the 
active co-operation of the parents. 


BREAKDOWN OF 
PARENTAL CONTROL? 


Even more cogent reasons why par- 
ents should personally initiate and 
continue the religious instruction and 
training of their offspring flow from the 
very nature of parent-child relation- 
ships in the family. The whole prob- 
lem of parental control is involved here. 
Judges, social workers, and sociologists 
have constantly pointed out that the 
contemporary family is no_ longer 
supplying the type of guidance, train- 
ing, and discipline that children need 
in the modern world. Their observa- 
tion is not limited to the families of 
juvenile delinquents; in many other 
families children are growing up with 
little guidance or discipline. 

For their part, modern parents com- 
plain they no longer have the control 
over their children which they need if 
they would perform this task success- 
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fully. They point out that their chil- 
dren refuse to obey them. “They 
simply won’t listen to what we tell 
them! Every time we try to guide them 
or supervise their actions they call us 
‘old-fashioned’ and _ point to the 
‘modern parents’ of their companions 
who don’t have any of the same ‘narrow’ 
ideas.”” This is an amazing admission 
indeed! : 

How does the situation arise where 
you have children who refuse to follow 
the guidance of their parents? Surely, 
in no previous age have children ever 
been in such need of protection and 
guidance. Yet those who stand in a 
natural position to furnish this main- 
tain they are unable to do so. Of 
course, as a trained sociologist, I am 
well aware of the enormous increase in 
the number and variety of influences 
playing upon young people today. 
This forms a great contrast with the 
situation thirty years ago when there 
were few movies, no radio programs, no 
television sets, few magazines, no 
tabloids, and only a very limited num- 
ber of organized recreational centers 
taking young people from the home and 
away from parental supervision. How- 
ever, these are external agencies. They 
do not account for the breakdown of 
parental control; they merely make 
guidance more difficult and more neces- 
sary. 


EXPLANATION OF 
THIS BREAKDOWN 


Why have parents lost control over 
their children? My hypothesis is that 
parents do not have control over their 
children in the all-important juvenile 
years because they have not laid the 
foundations for that control from the 
child’s earliest years. Parents cannot 
step into the role of moral protector 
and guide for their child at puberty if 
they have not fulfilled that role in the 
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child’s life from the cradle. On the 
other hand, few children will reject pa- 
rental control during the difficult and 
confusing years of the early teens if 
they have been accustomed to turn to 
their parents for help and guidance 
from the beginning. Parent-child re- 
lationships have to be worked at. They 
do not spring up spontaneously through 
the workings of some mysterious kind 
of instinct. If the ten-year-old or 
fifteen-year-old child thinks of his par- 
ents as those who know best or, at least, 
as those who should be obeyed, it will 
be because they have played this role 
in his life from infancy. Parents will 
be accepted as the moral directors and 
guides of their children only if it is they 
who have introduced the child to God, 
have taught him his first prayers, have 
showed him what is right and wrong, 
have, day by day, lovingly yet firmly, 
taught him to distinguish good from 
evil. 

Many specific examples of parental 
failure to instruct and train might be 
cited. For instance, the contemporary 
controversy over sex instruction in the 
schools has arisen primarily because 
parents have failed their children in this 
all-important area of moral training. 
The Church has wisely maintained that 
the giving of instruction on sex is the 
proper function of the parents. She 
takes this stand not only because of the 
delicacy of the subject, but primarily 
because sound sexual morality is based 
on much more than knowledge. It 
involves solid training in the moral vir- 
tues plus proper motivation. The grad- 
ual integration of the sex potential in 
the developing personality of the child 
-annot be achieved by a few charts and 
lectures; it demands the steady, affec- 


tionate, personal guidance and help of 
the parent. The school cannot do the 
job even if it would. 

Closely allied to the topic of sex in- 
structions is preparation for marriage. 
Because parents have failed to prepare 
the adolescent for the roles he must ful- 
fill in the family which he is to found, 
the Chureh and the school have been 
forced to introduce a whole program of 
pre-marital instructions and prepara- 
tion. These programs can do some 
good, but is it not a startling commen- 
tary on parental failure that it should 
be necessary for outside organizations 
to institute such programs? I do not 
maintain that the parents should not 
make use of other organizations to aid 
them in preparing their children for 
life, but if one analyzes the content of 
many of these pre-marital instruction 
programs he is forced to,conclude that 
parents are raising their children with 
little consideration being given to pre- 
pare them for the essential roles they 
must fulfill in life. 

To summarize, therefore, I have ad- 
vanced the hypothesis that the con- 
stant emphasis on our Catholic schools 
may have resulted in a neglect of the 
Church’s true teaching on the role and 
function of parents in the religious 
training of their children. The unan- 
ticipated consequence of this emphasis 
is to allow parents to forget that the 
primary, natural, and ordinarily irre- 
placeable school of religion and the 
moral virtues is the home; that the 
principal, natural teachers of religion 
and morals are the parents; and that 
the parochial school and the religious 
teacher can serve only as aids, not as 
substitutes, for the home and the parent 
in the religious formation of the child. 
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Moral Aspects of the 
Practice of Periodic 


Continence 


By RT. REV. MSGR. LAWRENCE J. RILEY, S.T.D. 


= IS LITTLE NEED to empha- 


size for those familiar with the problems 
of the pastoral ministry the importance 
of the question of the morality of peri- 
odie continence. In the exercise of his 
ministry—in hearing confessions, in giv- 
ing pre-marital instructions, in conduct- 
ing pre-Cana and Cana Conferences, in 
speaking to the members of Newman 
Clubs, for example—on these and on 
very many other occasions the priest is 
oftentimes asked to give an exposition 
of the teaching of the Church on this 
point. 

The practice of periodic continence is 
widespread and is constantly increasing. 
In 1949 a survey of physicians in St. 
Louis was undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of St. Louis Univer- 
sity. Approximately 31% of the 10,000 
these doctors, of 





women patients of 


child-bearing age, were found to be 
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employing the rhythm method—24% 
exclusively and 7% in combination with 
artificial contraceptives." 

There is still another reason, however, 
why the priest must now have clear 
and concise ideas in his mind in this 
regard, and be prepared to express these 
ideas without confusion and without 
equivocation when necessity demands. 
It would be unrealistic to deny that for 
some time prior to 1951 some of our 
Catholic people—and perhaps, too, some 
of our Catholic clergy—had unwar- 
rantedly liberal and broad views about 
rhythm, with the result that it was con- 
sidered licit for married people to resort 
to the practice of periodic continence for 
little or no reason at all. 

But on October 29, 1951, and again 
on November 26 of the same year, our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, spoke on 
this topie in a very clear and lucid way, 
thus giving us the authentic and au- 
thoritative teaching of the Church.” 


‘Gerald J. Schnepp and Joseph P. Mundi, 
“Sociological Implications of Rhythm Method 
Practice” in The Linacre Quarterly, May 1952, 
pp. 44-49. Cf. also, by the same authors, 
“What Doctors Think of the Rhythm 
Method” in The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, Aug. 1950, pp. 111-116. 

* The text of the papal allocution of Oct. 29, 
1951 can be found in The Catholic Mind, Jan. 
1952, pp. 49-64. For the address of Nov. 26, 
1951, ef. The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Jan. 
1952. pp. 56-60. 
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MORAL ASPECTS OF THE PRACTICE OF PERIODIC CONTINENCE 


SOME SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


Nothing need be said here about the 
physical or biological aspects of the 
problem. Our concern is directed to its 
moral implications. It is universally 
known, of course, that there are certain 
times during the menstrual cycle in 
which conception cannot occur. To 
practice periodic continence means that 
husband and wife use their conjugal 
rights only during those times, 1.e., on 
those days of the menstrual cycle when, 
according to some method of computa- 
tion, conception is least likely to occur. 

As to the reliability of these methods 
of computation—whether reference be 
made to the rhythm method (strictly so 
‘alled) or to the basal body temperature 
method*—there exists some controversy. 
It is safe to say that no method of com- 
putation has yet been found which is 
infallibly effective in all cases. And if 
seems to me to be the part of prudence 
to make this point clear when we are 
questioned about periodic continence. 

The question as to the extent of the 
reliability of methods of computation 
is for the doctor to answer—not the 
priest. Yet it is well for us to be aware 
of various scientific studies that have 
been made, and which seem to some to 
justify conclusions such as these: “ 
there is being developed scientific evi- 
dence to warrant the possibility that 
this method [rhythm] for the preven- 
tion of conception or birth control is 
sufficiently accurate to be dependable 
...* “Enough evidence has already 
been established to indicate that the 
strict observance of the method is in- 


*For a description of the rhythm method 
strictly so called (whose discovery is attrib- 
uted to Dr. Herman Knaus and Dr. Kyusaku 
Ogino), and of the basal body temperature 
method, ef. Charles J. McFadden, OS.A.. 
Medical Ethics, pp. 109 et sqq. and 117 et sqq. 

* Editorial in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Feb. 10, 1934, p. 459. 


surance of sterility even beyond that 
associated with the employment of most 
of the contraceptive apparatus and 
medicaments.”® A report, based on 
clinical studies by gynecologists, and 
published in The New England Journal 
of Medicine, states: “When the method 
is strictly observed, the corrected per- 
centage of failures is 3%”’.® 

In regard to the reliability of compu- 
tations based on body temperature, Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, former editor of The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, has written: “At least four out 
of every five women find that the tem- 
perature record is an accurate guide to 
the time of ovulation, if it is recorded 
and evaluated intelligently.”* There 
are many doctors who hold that this is 
a more accurate means of determining 
the fertile periods than is the rhythm 
method, strictly so called. 

Perhaps we can best sum up what has 
been said on this point by stating that 
either method can be looked upon as 
being usually reliable in the normal 
case, if care be taken in its application. 
We must never overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that the reliability of any method 
of computation frequently depends upon 
individual factors and _ physiological 
differences. Consequently, in a matter 
so intricate and complex, reliance on 
charts and calendars is often inade- 
quate. In fact, in all cases consultation 
with a competent and reputable physi- 
cian is highly to be recommended. 


NATURAL LAW PROVIDES 
MORAL GUIDE 


The question of the morality of the 


* Editorial in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Sept. 8, 1934, p. 757. 

*Stephen Fleck, Elizabeth F. Snedeker and 
John Rock, “The Contraceptive Safe Period” 
in The New England Journal of Medicine, 
Dec. 19, 1940. p. 1009. Cf. also note 1 supra. 

* Morris Fishbein, “The Natural Method of 
Child-Planning” in Cosmopolitan, May 1951, 
p. 109. 
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practice of periodic continence must be 
answered on the basis of the precepts of 
the natural law. The declarations of 
the Holy Father, for instance, constitute 
simply an explanation and an interpre- 
tation of the natural law on this point. 
This fact is extremely important. For 
what the Holy Father had to say in 
this matter is applicable to all—to non- 
Catholies as well as to Catholics. 

Is the practice of periodic continence 
in se morally wrong? In se, i.e., con- 
sidered in itself, intrinsically and pre- 
seinding entirely from circumstances. 
There can be no denying that according 
to the sound principles of ethics and 
moral theology the practice of periodic 
continence by married couples is not in 
itself morally wrong. By thus acting, 
man and wife perform the marital act 
in a strictly natural way. While it is 
true that conception does not take place, 
the reason is not to be attributed to any 
positive interference or prevention on 
their part, but rather to the fact that 
human nature has been so made by 
God that their action—natural though 
it is—does not result in conception at 
this particular time. Consequent upon 
the marriage contract, each party ac- 
quires a permanent right (a right which 
exists every day of the month) to the 
sexual act. But in general there is no 
obligation to use this right on any speci- 
fic day or days. Hence to abstain from 
the use of the act on certain days can- 
not be said to be in se morally wrong. 

The assumption here, of course, is 
that there is mutual and free consent by 
both parties to restrict the use of their 
marital rights in such a way. If one 
legitimately protests the practice of 
periodic continence, or if the husband or 
wife will not remain continent during 
the fertile periods, then, of course, 
rhythm is not morally permissible. The 
same thing is true, i.e., the practice of 
periodic continence is wrong, if it would 
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lead to such evils as separation, infi- 
delity or divorce. 

These are factors, the importance of 
which cannot be overlooked in a dis- 
cussion of the morality of the practice 
of periodic continence. Both parties 
must be willing. At the time of the 
marriage contract each party assumed 
the obligation of acceding to the reason- 
able requests of the other, in so far as 
the conjugal act is concerned. Failure 
to fulfill that obligation on the oceca- 
sion of reasonable request is a grave 
sin. Moreover, in order that the prac- 
tice of periodic continence be lawful, 
ach party must be able to maintain the 
requisite continence. It cannot be de- 
nied that the limitation of the conjugal 
act to the ‘infertile periods involves the 
danger of sinning. 

The practice of periodic continence, 
then, is not, in itself morally wrong, 
presuming that both parties are willing 
and able thus to restrict the use of their 
conjugal rights. 


PERIODIC CONTINENCE 
VS. CONTRACEPTION 


How does the practice of periodic 
continence differ essentially from con- 
traception, whether this latter be exer- 
cised in an onanistic way or by the use 
of contraceptives? The answer is im- 
plied in what has already been said. 
Contraception means this: that a per- 
son freely and deliberately chooses to 
use the reproductive faculty, while at 
the same time taking positive measures 
to frustrate its purpose and defeat its 
end. That is gravely immoral and for- 
bidden by the natural law. The prac- 
tice of periodic continence, on the other 
hand, means the abstaining from the 
use of marital rights during those times 
when conception is likely to occur. 
Hence, it is incorrect, as well as inad- 
visable, to refer to the practice of peri- 


odie continence as “Catholic birth con- 
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trol.” Birth control is the abuse, peri- 
odie continence is the non-use, of con- 
jugal rights. While it is true that the 
end sought in both cases is the same 
family limitation—the methods are 
totally different. And it is because of 
this difference in methods that the prac- 
tice of periodic continence is not in se 
morally wrong, while contraception is 
always morally unlawful. 





CONSIDERING JUSTIFYING REASONS 
FOR PERIODIC CONTINENCE 


What of the morality of restricting 
the use of conjugal rights solely to times 
when conception is unlikely to occur? 


In the presence of serious reasons, tlie 


practice of periodic continence is 
morally justified. But apart from such 
a situation, it must be said that the ex- 
clusive use of the so-called safe period 
over a long space of time is sinful. 

. . by marriage the two parties have 
entered an institution of Nature, an 
institution whose primary purpose is 
the procreation and education of chil- 
dren. It is for this latter purpose that 
the Author of Nature has given man 
the powers of reproduction. It is also 
true that the Creator has attached a 
certain amount of pleasure to the use 
of these powers, [precisely] so that 
there would be a natural inducement 
and tendency for man to use these 
powers and thereby propagate the race. 
In view of these facts it appears evident 
that those who enter this institution 
and who avail themselves of its privi- 
leges and pleasures, have a moral obli- 
gation to achieve to some degree the 
primary purpose of marriage and the 
primary purpose of the pleasure which 
they enjoy.’’® 

This answer—that the practice of 
periodic continence requires a justify- 
ing reason—prescinds entirely from the 








* McFadden, op. cit., pp. 124-125. 


many serious dangers which are en- 
tailed. In other words, even in a case 
where these dangers are non-existent, 
it would still be morally wrong to prac- 
tice periodic continence without a suffi- 
ciently serious reason. 

What is the basis for such a view? 
That question can best be answered by 
a study of the words of Pope Pius XII 
in his address of October 29, 1951: 


. . . the moral licitness of such con- 
duct, on the part of the couple, would 
have to be approved or denied, ac- 
cording as to whether or not the in- 
tention of observing those periods 
constantly was based on sufficient and 
secure moral grounds. The mere fact 
that the couple do not offend the 
nature of the act and are prepared 
to accept and bring up the child 
which, in spite of their precautions, 
came into the world, would not be 
sufficient in itself to guarantee the 
rectitude of intention and the unob- 
jectionable morality of the motives 
themselves. The reason for this is 
that marriage obliges to a state of life 
which, while conferring certain rights, 
also imposes the fulfillment of a posi- 
tive work in regard to the married 
state itself. . The marriage con- 
tract which confers upon husband and 
wife the right to satisfy the inclina- 
tion of nature, sets them up in a cer- 
tain state of life, the married state. 
But upon couples who perform the 
act peculiar to their state, nature and 
the Creator impose the function of 
helping the conservation of the 
human race. The characteristic ac- 
tivity which gives their state its value 
is the bonum prolis (“the good of the 
offspring’). 

The individual and society, the 
people and the state, the Church itself 
depend for their existence, in the or- 
der established by God, on fruitful 
marriage. Therefore, to embrace the 
married state, continuously to make 
use of the faculty proper to it and 
lawful in it alone, and, on the other 
hand, to withdraw always and de- 
liberately with no serious reason 
from its primary obligation, would 
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be a sin against the very meaning of 
conjugal life. 


By way of paraphrase and summary: 
Our Holy Father declared that the prac- 
tice of periodic continence cannot be 
justified, merely on the grounds that it 
does not positively frustrate conception, 
as does birth control. In order that 
the practice of periodic continence be 
morally licit, there must exist a serious 
reason—for rhythm prevents married 
people from fulfilling “a positive work 
in regard to the married state itself.” 
The continuous practice of such a sys- 
tem without a serious reason “would be 
a sin against the very meaning of con- 
jugal life.”’ 


WHERE MORALISTS DIFFER 


In drawing out some of the implica- 
tions of the Holy Father’s pronounce- 
ment, in so far as mortal sin is con- 
cerned, theologians are not in agree- 
ment. On the basis of the Pope’s dec- 
laration that a continuous practice of 
periodic continence without a serious 
reason “would be a sin against the very 
meaning of conjugal life,”” many moral- 
ists believe that the practice of rhythm 
in the absence of a serious reason, can 
be a mortal sin. It would be a mortal 
sin if, without a sufficient reason, it were 
practiced permanently or for a long 
time (e.g., about five years), according 
to these moralists.® 

On the other hand, we cannot over- 
look the fact that some reputable moral- 
ists maintain that it cannot be proved 
with oertainty that the practice of 
periodic continence without a sufficient 


°Cf. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. in The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Jan. 1952, p. 
67; McFadden, op. cit., p. 130; Edgar Schmie- 
deler, O.'S.B. in Register, Mar. 6, 1952, p. 5; 
John P. Kenny, O.P., Principles of Medical 
Ethics, p. 95; J. McCarthy in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Nov. 1952, p. 374; J. P. 
Wroe in The Clergy Review, Jan. 1953, p. 63. 
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reason is a mortal sin.!° Finally there 
are some authors who contend that the 
practice of periodic continence without 
a serious reason is not sinful if the 
parties have already contributed their 
share toward the preservation of the 
human race.!! 

Can we come to some conclusion on 
this point? Personally, I should sub- 
scribe to the view of those theologians 
who teach that the prolonged practice 
of periodic continence without a serious 
reason is a mortal sin. If it is “against 
the very meaning of conjugal life,” as 
the Pope has described it, it is difficult 
to see how it is not a mortal sin (i.e., 
the prolonged practice of periodic con- 
tinence without a serious reason). Yet, 
in view of the fact that the opposite 
opinion enjoys at least extrinsic proba- 
bility, I could not in conscience insist 
upon the stricter opinion in confession, 
i.e., I could not deny absolution to a 
penitent who intends to continue the 
habitual practice of periodic continence, 
even without a serious reason. 

As to the reasons advanced by moral- 
ists, which will justify the practice of 
periodic continence, they conform to the 
statement of Pope Pius XII in his Oc- 
tober 1951 address. Here are the Holy 
Father’s words: 


There are serious motives, such as 
those arising from what are termed 
medical, eugenic, economic, and so- 
cial ‘indications,’ that can exempt for 
a long time, perhaps even the whole 
duration of the marriage, from the 
positive and obligatory carrying out 
of the act. From this it follows that 
observing the non-fertile periods 
alone can be morally lawful; and 


“Cf. John J. Lynch, SJ. in Theological 
Studies, June 1956, pp. 186-187; E. J. Ma- 
honey in The Clergy Review, April 1952, pp. 
236-237; James Madden in Australasvan 
Catholic Record, Oct. 1955, pp. 332-337. 

™ Cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., “Rhythm in Mar- 
riage: Duty and Idealism” in America, May 
3, 1952, pp. 128-130. 
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under the conditions mentioned it 

really is so. 

On the basis of the papal statement, 
one moralist has offered these as typi- 
cal cases: ‘Examples of these excuses 
for practicing rhythm are the follow- 
ing: 1) childbirth would be dangerous 
or one of the parents is too ill to help in 
the rearing of children (medical rea- 
sons); 2) the real likelihood of mental 
abnormality or serious hereditary de- 
fect in children, or mental weakness on 
the part of parents (eugenic reasons) ; 
3) lack of housing facilities, over- 
population, the husband’s employment 
in a public office, such as military serv- 
ice, which is at least temporarily in- 
compatible with family life (social rea- 
sons); 4) the inability to provide de- 
cently for children according to the 
papal standard of a family living wage 
(an economic reason) .”!* 


REGARDING EXCUSING CAUSES 


In speaking of excusing causes, the 
priest should keep several facts in mind. 
One is this, that even when an excusing 
cause is present, often it will be more 
advisable and more praiseworthy for 
a couple to continue to build a family, 
placing their trust in Divine Provi- 
dence. It was not without reason that 
someone once referred to Christian hope 
or trust in God as the forgotten virtue. 

Another factor to be kept in mind is 
this. The concept of excusing causes 
can very easily be abused. While it is 
true that no one would urge parents to 
have children when birth might jeopard- 
ize the life of the mother, or adversely 
affect her health permanently, never- 
theless every priest knows that the nor- 
mal hardships of motherhood are some- 
times so exaggerated that persons deem 
themselves excused from having chil- 
dren. Again, if the poverty of husband 


"Gq. Kelly in art. cit., p. 129. 


and wife is so extreme that their child, 
when brought into the world, would be 
deprived of the necessities of life, surely 
they would be held excused. But in 
many cases, what the couple consider 
to be extreme poverty is only a sacri- 
fice of some luxuries and pleasures. 
This fact, too, must not be overlooked 
and indeed it is of major importance 
in the case where there exist serious 
reasons for the practice of periodic con- 
tinence and yet medically the sterile 
periods are irregular and unpredictable. 
Complete sexual abstinence is possible, 
and may in some instances be the only 
moral solution. In reference to this 
point, Pope Pius XII has a very force- 
ful passage in his address of October, 
1951: 
It will be objected that such absti- 
nence is impossible, that such heroism 
cannot be attained.... It is wrong- 
ing men and women of our times to 
deem them incapable of continuous 
heroism. Today, for many reasons— 
perhaps with the goad of hard neces- 
sity, or even sometimes in the service 
of injustice—heroism is exercised to 
a degree and to an extent which 
would have been thought impossible 
in days gone by. Why, then, should 
this heroism, if the circumstances 
really demand it, stop at the borders 
established by the passions and in- 
clinations of nature? 





And then the Pope goes on to quote the 
words of St. Augustine that God never 
demands the impossible, and will in- 
fallibly grant sufficient grace to those 
who are endeavoring to obey His law. 


BRIDE AND GROOM DO NOT 
DETERMINE NATURE OF MARRIAGE 


Is the validity of a marriage affected 
by an intention, made by one or both 
parties at the time of the marriage, to 
practice periodic continence? 

If one or both parties had the inten- 
tion of restricting the right itself, the 
marriage is invalid. And it makes no 
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difference whether they intended to use 
rhythm perpetually or only temporarily 
—in each case the marriage would be 
invalid if the right itself was restricted. 
To explain: When two people marry, 
they bestow upon each other rights to 
the conjugal relation which are perma- 
nent. To attempt to transmit these 
rights for only certain days of the 
month would be incompatible with the 
bestowal of permanent rights, i.e., there 
would be no marriage contract. How- 
ever, if the parties intend to transmit 
the right permanently and without re- 
striction, but at the same time agree 
that the right will be exercised only at 
certain times in the month—such a 
marriage is not invalid. This agree- 
ment may or may not be morally licit, 
according as there exists or does not 
exist a serious reason. But the mar- 
riage itself is valid. Or, to express the 
thought in another way: If one or both 
parties on entering marriage, restrict 
the right to certain days of the month, 
the marriage is invalid. If they trans- 
mit the right without restriction, but 
restrict the use of the right to certain 
days of the month, the marriage is not 
invalid. 

In making the distinction between the 
restriction of the marital right and the 
restriction of the use of the marital 
right, our Holy Father presented no new 
teaching. Theologians have commonly 
held that the restriction of the marital 
right invalidates a marriage, whereas 
the restriction of the use of it does not. 

Obviously there is a difference be- 
tween the marital right itself and the 
use of it. For instance, when the couple 
leave the church after the wedding cere- 
mony, they are truly married, but they 
have not yet used the marital right. 
They are truly married, because each 
has transmitted to the other the perma- 
nent and exclusive right to the body in 
regard to those acts that per se are suit- 
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able to lead to conception—the marital 
right, as it is called. 

Now, if the couple agree to restrict 
the use of the right (or if such is the 
intention of one or both of them), e.g., 
they agree to exercise conjugal rela- 
tions for only three weeks each month, 
that agreement does not affect the 
ralidity of the marriage because it 
does not affect the transmitting of ‘the 
right itself. This is perfectly clear in 
the case where the agreement to re- 
strict the use follows some time after 
the contract is made. But as far as the 
transmitting of the right is concerned 
(and hence the validity of the mar- 
riage), it makes no difference whether 
the agreement (or the intention of one 
or both of the parties) to restrict the 
use of the right was made before, at 
the moment of, or after the marriage 
ceremony. If, later on, for instance, 
the man should request marital relations 
during the fourth week of the month, 
the woman could not say: “When we 
entered marriage, you acquired marital 
rights for only three weeks of the 
month.” No, she could not make such 
a reply, for the rights were transmitted 
without restriction. The restriction 
which they made referred to the exer- 
cise of those rights. She might accuse 
him of being unwilling to live up to the 
agreement about the use, but obviously 
he has a marital right. 

Let us suppose, however, that at the 
time of contracting marriage there 
actually was an agreement (or that it 
was the intention of one or both of the 
parties) to transmit the marital right 
for only three weeks in the month. Let 
us suppose that later on, the woman 
could say truthfully and correctly, if 
the man asked for intercourse during the 
fourth week: ‘No, you have no marital 
right during this week because I did not 
transmit the right to you for the fourth 


week.” If such was actually the agree- 
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ment or intent at the time the contract 
was made, there never was any real, 
valid marriage at all. Why not? Be- 
‘ause, although two people are free to 
enter marriage or not, they are not free 
to determine its nature. The Creator 
did that; and, by divine design, mar- 
riage is a mutual consent to transmit 
permanent (1.e., perpetual and uninter- 
rupted) and exclusive marital rights. 
If one or both of the parties attempt to 
restrict these rights (so that, for ex- 
ample, they will be transmitted for only 
three out of every four weeks, or only 
after the first year of “married life” 
has passed), they are not entering the 
contract whose nature has been deter- 
mined by God. In other words, there 
is no marriage. 

This must be said, however. If in 
a concrete case there was, prior to the 
marriage, an agreement by a man and 
woman (or even an intention on the part 
of one or both of them) to practice 
rhythm in the marriage, it would be 
extremely rare that they meant to re- 
strict the right itself. It is difficult to 
believe that either one would mean that 
he (or she) intended to be a married 
person for only three out of four weeks 
each month. Ordinarily if people make 
the intention, at the time of entering 
marriage, to practice periodic conti- 
nence, what they mean to do is to re- 
strict the use of the marital right, and 
not to restrict the right itself. 

If a declaration of nullity should be 
sought on the ground that there was an 
intention or agreement, made at the 
time of contracting marriage, to practice 
periodic continence, before a decision 
in favor of nullity could be granted, in- 
disputable evidence would be required, 
proving that the right itself, and not 
the mere use of it, was restricted. The 
presumption would be in favor of the 
latter restriction. 


WHAT TO EXPLAIN—AND WHEN 


By way of conclusion to this paper, 
it might be well to mention one or two 
additional practical points. The Holy 
Father has made it very clear that it is 
not the part of the priest to instruct 
people on the biological and technical 
aspects of the practice of periodic con- 
tinence.!* The priest should never 
direct people as to how to compute the 
sterile periods, either in confession or 
out of confession, either privately or 
in publie conferences. 

Should a priest discuss the moral as- 
pects of this matter when requested to 
do so by the laity? I should subscribe 
to the view that if married people ask 
such a question, the priest should an- 
swer clearly and concisely, pointing out 
that for the lawful practice of periodic 
continence for a long time a serious 
reason is required. If unmarried people 
ask such a question and are of a ma- 
turity to understand the nature of mar- 
riage (e.g., the problem might be raised 
during a pre-Cana Conference or dur- 
ing pre-marital instructions), I should 
agree with the opinion that here, too, 
the priest should briefly but accurately 
explain the teaching of the Church on 
the morality of the practice of periodic 
continence. 

Should a priest ever introduce the 
question himself before the laity? It 
goes Without saying, of course, that this 
is not a matter to be spoken about from 
the pulpit before a general congregation. 
But if a penitent confesses the habit of 
contraception and there appears to be 
a serious reason to justify family limi- 
tation, while at the same time the con- 
fessor cannot dissuade the penitent 
from birth control, it would be lawful 


Cf. the papal address of Oct. 29, 1951; 
also the Instruction of the Supreme Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office, May 16, 
1943 in T. Lincoln Bouscaren, The Canon Law 
Digest, vol. III, pp. 379-383. 
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and advisable for the confessor not 
merely to insist that contraception is 
always sinful, but also cautiously to 
suggest that because of the serious rea- 
sons which exist in this case, it would 
be justifiable for the parties:to practice 
periodic continence. Moreover, I 
should say that the practice of periodic 
continence may sometimes be suggested 
to persons who have serious reasons for 
not having children, even though there 
exists no danger of committing the sin 
of contraception. Indeed, there are 
those who would allow the confessor to 
permit rhythm, as the lesser of two 
evils, to penitents who insist on practic- 
ing contraception and have no serious 
reason to justify family limitation. 

In instructions concerning marriage, 
e.g., in a pre-Cana conference, or in the 
pre-marital instruction itself, the moral 
aspects of the practice of periodic con- 
tinence should be explained, especially 
since sO many persons today errone- 
ously believe that the Catholic Church 
allows the use of rhythm without re- 
striction. This explanation should be 
given, not with the idea that married 
persons may easily resort to the prac- 
tice of periodic continence, but, on the 


contrary, in order that it may be clear. 


to them from the beginning that it would 
be sinful for them to do so without a 
serious reason. “... the emphasis must 
always be placed, not on the minimum 
for avoiding sin, but on the idealism 
that should inspire Christian marriage, 
which has been established by the Crea- 
tor, not for the selfish pleasure of man 
and woman, but for the great and noble 
purpose of continuing the human race, 


*Cf. N. Orville Griese, The “Rhythm” in 
Marriage and Christian Morality, p. 99 


of cooperating with God in bringing into 
existence the spiritual and immortal 
souls who will love Him and find their 
happiness in Him forever.’’?® 

In speaking of the practice of periodic 
continence, a priest should use the ut- 
most caution. It cannot be denied that 
over-enthusiasm by some Catholics in 
this matter has been viewed by a large 
number of those not of our Faith as 
a weakening in the Catholic position on 
birth control in general. Moreover, 
indiscriminate discussion and approval 
of such a method of conjugal life might 
easily lessen the traditional Christian 
respect for sex and marital life. And 
it would tend to a confusion and laxity 
in morals, for we all know how diffi- 
cult it is for many of our Catholic 
people to make the subtle, yet necessary 
distinctions, that are often required in 
matters of morality.’ 

This, too, should never be forgotten. 
A valid marriage baptized 
people is a sacrament, and the worthy 
reception of a sacrament produces 
sacramental, as well as_ sanctifving, 
grace. Perhaps as priests we should be 
more insistent in teaching that the 
sacramental grace of matrimony is es- 
pecially available when difficulties in 
married life arise. Couples should be 
taught that, with the grace of God—and 
these are the words of Pope Pius XI— 
“if, doing all that lies within their 
power, they cooperate diligently, they 
will be able with ease to bear the bur- 
dens of their state and to fulfill their 
duties.” 


between 





” Hugh J. O'Connell, C.SS.R., “Is ‘Rhythm’ 
per se Illicit” in The American Ecclesiastical 
Review, Nov. 1948, p. 347. 

* Cf. Griese, op. cit., pp. 84-93. 
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Pain-Killers and 
Catholic Morality 


Pope Pius XII has stated the official 
Catholic position on the use of anes- 
thetics and similar pain-preventing 
narcotics. Speaking at great length 
and in French, the Holy Father ex- 
plained the Church’s stand on this 
current and important question in a 
major allocution to 500 doctors 
gathered at the Vatican on the occa- 
sion of the Ninth National Congress 
of the Italian Society of Anesthesi- 
ology.? 

The same organization had _ previ- 
ously, in October 1956, presented to the 
Holy Father three questions upon which 
its members sought papal instruction: 

1) Is there a general moral obliga- 
tion to refuse analgesic agents and to 
accept physical pain through a spirit of 
faith? 

2) Is the loss of consciousness and 
the deprivation of the use of the higher 
faculties, brought about by narcotics, 
consonant with the spirit of the Gospel? 

3) Is the employment of drugs licit 
for the dying or for the ill who are in 


‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 
129-147. 


—— 


danger of death, supposing that there 
exists a clinical indication for such 
use? May one administer these drugs 
even if the attenuation of pain, thereby 
achieved, is accompanied by a probable 
shortening of life? 

The Supreme Pontiff took cognizance 
of the great practical import of these 
questions. “Some Christians,” he de- 
clared, “approve without reserve the 
use of analgesics, while others (appeal- 
ing to the ideal of Christian heroism) 
are inclined to reject such a use with- 
out making any distinctions. Still 
others, although not sacrificing any- 
thing of the Christian ideal, are pre- 
pared to accept a position of compro- 
mise in the matter.” 

The Pope sketched the history, de- 
velopment and nature of anesthesia, ex- 
plaining the role of its practitioner in 
modern surgical practice together with 
his professional and moral obligations 
toward the patient under his care. 
The Pontiff next passed to an examina- 
tion of the three questions proposed to 
him for solution. 


1. Is there a general moral obli- 
gation to refuse analgesic agents and 
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to accept physical pain through a 
spirit of faith? 


In some cases, the acceptance of 
physical anguish is imposed by a grave 
obligation. Thus, whenever a man is 
placed in a situation where he must 
choose between the alternatives of en- 
during suffering or of transgressing a 
moral duty by an act or an omission, 
he is conscience-bound to accept the 
suffering. The martyrs could neither 
avoid tortures nor death without deny- 
ing their faith. But it is not neces- 
sary to go back to the martyrs, the 
Pope observed. “There are,” he re- 
marked, “in these days magnificent 
examples of Christians who support 
suffering and physical violence in order 
to remain faithful to God and to their 
consciences.” 

The question posed by the physicians 
concerns rather the free acceptance of 
pain when one could, if he chose, 
morally escape it. As the Pontiff 
pointed out in his allocution on “Pain- 
less Childbirth” in January 19567 the 
mother is under no obligation to under- 
go all the anguish of labor. She may 
make use of analgesia by natural or 
artificial means. Man retains, even 
after the Fall, the right to dominate 
the forces of nature, utilizing them for 
his own purposes. Still, the Pope cau- 
tions, the Christian must never lose 
sight of the mysterious moral and re- 
ligious value of suffering for the pilgrim 
on this earth, even if in this or that case 
there be no obligation to accept it. 

Mortification (a kind of physical 
pain) is a precious means to interior 
purification, and without some pain it 
is virtually impossible to’avoid sin for 
long. In the degree that. self-masterv 
becomes unobtainable without the aid 


‘Acta Aposlolicug Sedis, XXXXVIII, p. 


82 ct sqq. 
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of physical dolor, then this becomes a 
necessity and must be accepted. Pain 
is not per se of value; rather it is a 
means to an end. 

Is the Christian required to accept 
physical suffering in order not to put 
himself in conflict with the ideal which 
his faith proposes to him? Christian 
heroism can show itself in other ways. 
Thus, when a Christian, day after day, 
from morning to night, accomplishes 
the duties imposed upon him by his 
state of life, by his profession, by the 
commandments of God and of men; 
when he prays with recollection; works 
with all his strength; resists his evil 
passions; manifests to his neighbor due 
charity and devotion; supports vali- 
antly whatever God sends him—such a 
Christian’s life is always under the 
sign of the Cross of Christ. 

The acceptance of pain is but one 
way (among many) of signifying the 
essential thing: the love of God’s will 
and a ready service of Him in all 
things. It is in the perfection of this 
disposition that the quality of the Chris- 
tian life with its heroism pre-eminently 
consists. 

In the measure that physical suffer- 
ing would perhaps interfere with the 
obtaining of a good of superior value, 
it should be avoided. And each indi- 
vidual must, in good conscience, decide 
when that condition would be realized 
in his particular case. Prudence and 
spiritual advice will supply the needed 
guidance. 


2. Is the loss of consciousness 
and the deprivation of the use of the 
higher faculties, brought about by 
narcotics, consonant with the spirit 


of the Gospel? 


The Gospel tells us that immediately 
before the Crucifixion our Lord was 
offered wine mixed with gall in order 
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to alleviate His sufferings (Matt. 27, 
34). He tasted it but would not drink 
it since He wished to suffer in full con- 
sciousness. He thus accomplished what 
He had foretold at the time of His 
arrest: ‘Am I not to drink that cup 
which my Father himself has appointed 
‘for me?” (John 18, 11). Does this 
attitude of Christ during His passion 
permit the Christian to aecept partial 
or total narcosis? 

Since the question has a twofold as- 
pect, the Pope replied to it in two 


sections. 
A. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF PAIN 


This disappearance depends either on 
the suppression of general sensibility 
or on a more or less marked lessening 
of the capacity to suffer. The Pontiff 
touched on this above: within the 
limits previously stated, there is no 
incompatibility of this suppression of 
pain with the spirit of the Gospel. But 
one ought not deny or underestimate the 
fact that a voluntary acceptance of 
physical pain can manifest an elevated 
heroism and serve as a witness to the 
passion of Christ. Often the use of an 
analgesic both before and after the 
operation is medically indicated; pru- 
dence would require its employment. 


B. THE SUPPRESSION OR 
DIMINUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND OF THE USE OF 

HIGHER FACULTIES 


In general, the surgeon wants to 
achieve a loss of sensibility on the part 
of the patient, and this is frequently not 
possible without the accompanying loss 
of consciousness, partial or total. 
There are dangers in such a process, 
v.g., the revelation by the patient of 
secrets, personal, professional or civic. 
If this happens, the surgeon and his 
assistants are bound, both by natural 
and professional secrecy, to safeguard 





the privacy of all they may learn in 
the course of some medical procedure. 
The Sovereign Poatiff explained this 
same principle in an allocution in April 
1953, when he spoke on clinical psy- 


chology and psychoanalysis.* When- 
ever feasible, the likelihood of the pa- 
tient’s disclosing should be 
lessened by the administration of such 
medicines, prior to the operation, as will 
forestall any revelations. 

There are several ways in which con- 
sciousness may be lost, for example, 
by narcotics or by hypnotism (psychic 
analgesia). There is no difference from 
the moral point of view. Hypnotism, 
however, is subject to certain rules and 
precautions dictated by the ethics of 
medical science and by sound moral 
judgment. It is not to be studied by 
just anyone, but only by qualified and 
prudent men, and then only in a moral 
and scientific way. It is never to be- 
come merely an entertainment or some- 
thing interesting into which laymen or 
the clergy may dabble. 

To understand the licitness of the 
suppression or diminution of conscious- 
ness, it must be kept in mind that rea- 
sonable acts freely ordered to their end 
constitute the characteristic of the 
human being. All man’s actions are to 
conform to the exigencies of the moral 
order. Natural dynamisms and blind 
instincts are powerless of themselves 
to assure ordered activity. The use 
of the higher faculties is imperative. 
Therefore, there is a moral obligation 
not to deprive oneself of this conscious- 
ness without true necessity. Not merely 
for agreeable sensations; not to seek 
euphoria. These poisons cause trouble 
in the body and mind, and the abuse of 
stupefacients conduces to a total for- 
getfulness of the most fundamental de- 


secrets 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI, p. 278 
et sqq. 
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mands of personal and family life. It 
is with good reason that the public 
authority regulates the sale and use of 
these euphoria-producing drugs in order 
to remove from society grave physical 
and moral dangers. 

To the rules of natural morality the 
Gospel adds precisions. If Jesus Christ 
on Calvary refused wine mixed with 
gall because He wished, in full con- 
sciousness, to drink unto the very dregs 
the chalice of His passion, it follows 
that we ought also to drink the chalice 
of pain as often as God desires. How- 
ever, it does not follow that God wills 
this acceptance every time that suffer- 
ing presents itself. 

There are innumerable instances in 
this world when illness, accidents, wars 
and natural disasters bring pain that 
nothing can lessen. In these straits 
the example of Christ on Golgotha 
offers man a source of consolation and 
strength. To this truth Christians 
down through the ages have borne 
witness. 


3. Is the employment of drugs 
licit for the dying or for the ill who 
are in danger of death, supposing 
that there exists a clinical indication 
for such use? May one administer 
these drugs even if the attenuation 
of pain, thereby achieved, is accom- 
panied by a probable shortening of 
life? 

Is it permitted in general, and par- 
ticularly during the postoperative period 
(even in the case of the moribund and 
the patients in peril of life) to employ 
analgesia? Further, is it permitted in 
certain cases, terminal cancer, etc., 
where the attenuation of intolerable 
pain will probably be accomplished at 
the expense of the duration of life? 

This third question is basically an 
application of the two previous ques- 
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tions to the special case of the dying, 
especially where a shortening of life is 
involved. 

There is no reason manifest, either 
in nature itself or in the sources of 
revelation, which indicates that the 
dying have any greater moral or Chris- 
tian obligation than others to accept’ 
pain or to refuse its abatement. But 
since, according to the spirit of the 
Gospel, suffering does contribute to the 
expiation of personal sin and to the 
acquisition of more ample merits, there- 
fore those whose life is endangered have 
certainly a special motive to accept 
suffering. For, with death close at 
hand, the possibility of gaining new 
merits will soon be lost. 

However, it is necessary to make 
some distinctions. It is sometimes held 
that the ill and the dying are obliged to 
support physical pain in order to ac- 
quire more merit, or that one’s eternal 
interests are such that he would be 
failing in perfect love for God if he 
did not profit by the occasions for 
suffering offered by Providence. The 
Pope reminds us, however, that growth 
in the love of God and in abandonment 
to His will does not proceed from ac- 
cepted suffering itself, but rather from 
the voluntary intention of the sufferer 
to do God’s will. This intention, in 
many instances among the dying, can 
be strengthened and made more lively 
if one attenuates their suffering. Pain 
often aggravates the state of weakness 
and physical exhaustion, thereby lessen- 
ing one’s moral force rather than aug- 
menting it. Contrariwise, the suppres- 
sion of pain may procure an organic 
and psychic relief, facilitating prayer 
and rendering possible a more generous 
gift of oneself. 

If the dying wish to embrace suffer- 
ing as a means of expiation and as a 
source of merit, and in order to progress 
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in the love of God and abandonment to 
His will, anesthesia ought not be im- 
posed upon them. Rather, one will 
aid them to go their own way. In other 
cases, it would not be opportune to 
suggest ascetical considerations to the 
dying, since pain can also offer occa- 
sion for fresh faults. 

The Pontiff calls “regrettable” any 
use of anesthesia for a dying person 
when the reason is not extreme pain but 
is simply in order to make it possible 
for the critically ill person to die with- 
out being conscious at the end of life. 
This is repugnant both to Christian 
sentiment and even to humane con- 
siderations. 

A dying person may not permit and 
still less may he ask to be rendered 
unconscious if by so doing he is put 
outside the possibility of satisfying 
grave moral obligations, v.g., to 
straighten out his business affairs; to 
make a will; to go to confession. 

If, despite such unsatisfied obliga- 
tions, the dying person asks for nar- 
cosis for which otherwise there exists 
a valid reason, a conscientious doctor 
should not accede to the request with- 
out having invited the person to take 
sare of his duties. If the patient, how- 
ever, insists, then the doctor is at liberty 
to comply. 

Is it morally required to renounce 
the use of a narcotic if its use will 
shorten life? All forms of euthanasia 
are illicit, i.e., when the drug is used to 
hasten or to procure death, for it is a 
basic principle of all morality that man 
is not the master of his life and exist- 
ence, but simply its steward. 

If between the employment of nar- 
cosis and the abridgment of life there 
exists no direct causal connection, 
placed by the human will or by the very 
nature of things (as when the suppres- 
sion of pain can only be achieved by a 


shortening of life); if the administra- 
tion of narcotics brings about two dis- 
tinct effects: one, the alleviation of 
pain, the other, the abridgment of life— 
then the use of the narcotic is licit, pro- 
vided there is no other practicable way 
to attain the same alleviation. This ap- 
pears to be merely an application of the 
familiar rule of twofold effect. 


RELEVANCE 


This allocution is of genuine impor- 
tance to priests, physicians and Catho- 
lies engaged in hospital work. While 
the principles enunciated therein are not 
unfamiliar to students of moral issues, 
nevertheless the authority of the Pope 
adds immense surety to decisions that 
must be reached in many cases today. 
It bears the unmistakable stamp of the 
Pope’s rare common sense and shows 
again his awareness of the problems 
that confront virtually every strata of 
life. 

The address is of perhaps special in- 
terest to us in America where the popu- 
lar trend toward tranquilizers, under a 
score of names, provides a rich source 
of income for drug manufacturers as 
well as a rich mine of humor for TV 
and stage comedians. The debate on 
the effect of these stupefacients goes on 
unabated among the amateurs and 
among the professionals. The Pope re- 
ferred somewhat obliquely to these nar- 
cotics when he remarked in the above 
allocution: “ the abuse of stupe- 
facients conduces to a total forgetful- 
ness of the most fundamental demands 
of personal and family life. It is with 
good reason that the public authority 
regulates the sale and use of these 
euphoria-producing drugs in order to 
remove from society grave physical and 
moral dangers.” 

The U. 8. National Institute of Men- 
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tal Health has just launched a broad 
scale research program to discover just 
what are the consequences of the tran- 
quilizing drugs. Developed only in 
1953, prescriptions for them are now 
running an estimated 30,000,000 a year. 
They are used for every type of mental 
and nervous disorder, from full blown 
psychoses to the ordinary jitters. This 
increasing use has caused concern to 
medical men and to observers of the 
contemporary American scene. 

Facetiously called by some, “I don’t 
give a damn pills,” these fairly mild 
narcotics may indeed lessen strain and 
worry, but they also—as the Pope more 
than hints—can induce too casual an at- 
titude about one’s duties, personal and 
domestic. Some opponents of excessive 
use of the tranquilizers have urged the 
development of “I do give a damn” pills 
to spur escapees from the battle of life 
to face up to their responsibilities more 
energetically and courageously. Moral- 
ists should find in these ideas fresh grist 
for their mills. 

The Holy Father reaffirmed the oft- 
repeated condemnation of euthanasia. 
The euthanasia movement is a hardy 
perennial. It doesn’t die an easy death. 
Recently the New Jersey Assembly 
unanimously passed a resolution com- 
mending the N. J. Medical Society for 
its opposition to an attempt by a group 
of doctors to swing the legalization of 
merey killing. Some 170 N. J. physi- 
cians pushed a joint petition urging the 
legislature to allow, on court order, the 
murder of incurably ill persons under 
certain specified conditions. 

Mr. Francis Werner, a member of the 
Assembly, stated the case clearly 
enough from the Christian aspect. “Be- 
ing a God-fearing man,” he declared, “I 
will resist any and every effort to legal- 
ize euthanasia. Mercy-killing is sim- 
ply murder. Only God has the power 
to take human life.” 
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He added that the proposal of the 
doctors was anti-religious and contrary 
to the Fifth Commandment. It’s nice 
to know that there are a good many 
level-headed people like Mr. Werner in 
positions of legal responsibility. 


Dignities' 


Archdiocese of St. Louis—Assistant 
at the Pontifical Throne: Most Rev. 
Joseph E. Ritter. 

Diocese of Springfield in Illinois- 
Protonotary Apostolic ad instar partici- 
panttum: Jesse Gatton. Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: William 1. 
Cassin; Michael ©. Driscoll; Robert 
Kagear; William F. Haug; Bernard U. 
Manning; Aloysius Schwarz. 

Archdiocese of Philadelphia—Do- 
mestic Prelate of His Holiness: Joseph 
Harnett. 

Archdiocese of Dubuque—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: Vincent T. 
Hovermann; Anthony W. Chihak; Eu- 
gene P. Lorenz. Private Chamberlain 
of His Holiness: Francis P. Friedl. 


Archdiocese of Chicago—Domestic 


Prelate of His Holiness: Thomas 
Grady. Private Chamberlain of His 
Holiness: Martin Howard. 


Archdiocese of Detroit—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: Joseph Breit- 
enbeck; Francis Flynn; Maximilian 
Gannas; William Hermes; Thomas 
Jobs; Hubert Maino; Harold Markey; 
Francis MecPhillips; Eugene Paddock; 
Jerome Smalarz. Private Chamber- 
lains of His Holiness: Charles Malloy; 
John Weier. 

Archdiocese of New York—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: Alexander 
Butkowki; John Caldwell; John Cleary ; 
Philip Conran; John Curran; William 


* Acta ; Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 
103—106. 
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Farricker; Henry Forrester; Thomas 
Graham; John Rigo; James Roberts. 

Archdiocese of Boston—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: John F. 
Starr; Stephen F. Moran. 

Archdiocese of Washington—Domes- 
tic Prelate of His Holiness: Joseph 
Christopher. 

Diocese of Wichita—Domestic Prel- 
ate of His Holiness: Alex G. Stremel. 

Diocese of Salt Lake City—Domestic 


Prelate of His Holiness: James F. 
Claffey. 

Diocese of Bismarck—Domestic Prel- 
ates of His Holiness: Aloysius Galo- 
witsch; John Halloran; Joseph Niebler. 

Diocese of Savannah—Private Cham- 
berlain of His Holiness: Andrew I. 
MeDonald. 

Archdiocese of Milwaukee—Domestic 
Prelate of His Holiness: Joseph Em- 


menegger. 





from you. 





1. In answer to requests from some of 
our seminaries, THE HOMILETIC AND 
PasTORAL Review will henceforth offer 
to our ordinandi a full year’s subscrip- 
tion at $3.50 (regularly $5.00) to com- 
mence after ordination. 

2. We should like to repeat here to 
you, our regular readers, that you may 
order a full year’s subscription for a 
seminarian at this same special rate of 
$3.50. Simply send the young man’s 
name and address, together with your 
own name, and we shall begin his sub- 
scription immediately with a gift card 











Hommes 


on the Liturgy of 


the Sundays and Feasts 


By LINCOLN F. WHELAN 


Father Whelan is pastor of Saint Joan of 
Are Church, Okauchee, Wisconsin. He cele- 
brates his twenty-fifth anniversary in the 
priesthood this year. Long-time readers of 
these pages will recall his name as author of 
some of the shrewdist observations, in a vein 
of rare humor, to be found in any publication. 
We are on solid ground in stating that his 
present homilies will provide helpful material 
many times over. 





Virtue of Responsibility 











Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Leaving all things they followed him” (Luke 5, 28). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) “In His Steps.” 

(2) Duties of freedom. 

(3) Conclusion: Your children who receive 
Confirmation here will be the mothers 
and fathers in this parish in some 

How it was received 
will be known to God and a later 


twenty years. 


pastor speaking from this pulpit. 


Somewhere in that black book called 
a breviary that you see the priests read- 
ing almost any time and anywhere is 
found a scriptural something 
‘alled a homily. The homily is not so 
much a sermon; it is a conversation and 
a conclusion about the word of God. It 
just happens that a very special saint 
had some serious words to say about 
today’s gospel that every priest in 
Christendom will read. Here we find 
one of the few examples of holy humor 
as the homily writer pokes a little 


to be 
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saintly fun at the last line about the 
Apostles having to leave all things to 
follow Christ. The Apostles left be- 
hind a battered boat with loose oar- 
locks, I suppose, and a torn and tangled 
fish net. Such a parting was such sweet 
sorrow. Then the saint gets back to 
business. Every going away means an 
arrival some place else, and there is no 
way that detours responsibility. His- 
tory and heaven record how faithfully 
and carefully the Apostles followed 
Christ. 


“IN HIS STEPS” 


I call your attention to the much- 
decorated emblem on the Mass vest- 
ment called the chasuble. If your vi- 
sion is average and you are interested 
you can sort out the decorations and 
come up with three letters of the alpha- 
bet that spell out our Catholie virtue 











VIRTUE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


of responsibility. Apart from the literal 
significance of I H S, suppose this 
morning that we consider the three let- 
ters as standing for “In His Steps.” 
They will also spell out the conclusion 
which we should arrive at when we 
come to some personal application 
about the gospel. The step we must 
make and keep on making all our lives 
must be made with the staff of respon- 
sibility and the crutch of truth. Most 
among you have been confirmed. That 
represents responsibility. Most of our 
people are passing familiar with the 
catechism, and that represents truth. 

Actually the catechism is a dull book- 
let because it deals with truth, and the 
honest truth is seldom spectacular. 
Kven Pontius Pilate asked our Lord: 
“What is truth?” Pilate did not wait 
for an answer. Even though Pilate had 
waited on our Lord’s definition of truth, 
he could searcely be expected to under- 
stand or appreciate the divine answer. 
Like small-time Pilates, most of us hate 
to hear the truth from the doctor, the 
butcher, baker or candlestick maker. 
We succumb to flattery, and there is a 
great mess of truth in the youngster’s 
remark: “Flattery will get you every- 
where.” 

The old catechism gives a cold, cut 
and dry definition of Confirmation: 
“We must be strong and perfect Catho- 
lies and soldiers of Jesus Christ.” In 
school our teachers take this heavenly 
definition out of the sky and bring us 
a down-to-earth definition of Confirma- 
tion and what it must mean to you, to 
the parish and to the parish priest: 
Confirmation is the sacrament that puts 
you on your own. Most youngsters 
‘annot wait for the day when they will 
be on their own. Many of them resent 
advice and they hate to take correction. 
To be on their own is their aim in life: 
to come and go and come back when 


they please, do what they please and 
when they please—this is what too 
many youngsters are waiting for. 
Sadly, many parents abdicate their 
God-given duty that rises from the 
fourth commandment to honor father 
and mother. Plainly this means that 
father and mother must be worthy of 
honor, or the commandment is stand- 
ing on thin air. 

DUTIES OF FREEDOM 

Confirmation is a serious business 
and we must take it seriously. How 
effective Confirmation will be no man 
can tell until fifteen or twenty years 
roll by. Basically, being on your own 
means facing up to your honest share 
of responsibility in life. The crazy and 
crazed French revolutionists had a three 
word battle cry: Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. They forgot, (and we for- 
get) that liberty, equality and frater- 
nity are rights and privileges—of no 
value unless rights are backed up by 
obligations. Marie Antoinette is sup- 
posed to have said, “The peasants 
should eat cake, when they have no 
bread.” She should have said, “You 
‘annot have your cake and eat it.”” You 
cannot be on your own unless you are 
willing to pay the price of responsibili- 
ties. To bring that lesson out of the 
sky and make it earthbound is to say 
that a generation from now some other 
pastor will face and find out how Con- 
firmation took in the year of Our Lord 
when you were confirmed. 

If the pastor looks into the faces of 
your sons and daughters twenty years 
from now and finds them faithful at 
Mass, keeping Lent, saying their pray- 
ers, heading a decent home, holding 
down an honest job for honest work, if 
they have all been married candle, book 
and bell—that is, in Church, at Mass, 
by the priest—then he will realize and 
appreciate that the definition of Con- 
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firmation walked out of the Catechism 
and came to life in your youngsters. 
This blessed vision into the future of 
our parish and parishioners is no pious 
pipe dream. It can have the ring of 
reality if our people will choose to live 
by the commandments and not by com- 
parison. We make mockery of God’s 
guiding commandments whenever our 
conduct and our contributions are regu- 
lated by what the neighbors do and say 
rather than by the laws of God and the 


Virtue of Humor 


Chureh. By conduct we mean the 
reputation for truth, honesty and de- 
cency that your household has in this 
congregation and community. By con- 
tributions we mean the measure of re- 
sponsibility that you have taken to 
keep this parish in the fine tradition 
that has come down to us from former 
pastors and your forefathers. Our 
truthful answer to that question is our 
definition of the virtue called respon- 
sibility. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Whoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger” (Matt. 5, 22). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) And God gave man a tongue. 
(2) Some rules for good jokes. 
(3) Conclusion: The host of sounds that 
fill the air, that do not come to me, 
are silver songs on muted strings, I 


consecrate to Thee. 


The gospel according to St. Matthew 
assigned to be read on this Sunday in- 
cludes a rare and rough foreign word: 
Raca. For some reason the dictionary 
people never quite decided about the 
exact meaning of that word, Raca. 
However, it is quite generally suspected 
that the people in biblical times used 
the word when they wanted to call 
somebody a “dunder-head” or empty- 
headed. Most of you people can coin 
a couple of one syllable words to express 
your contempt for the mental content 
of your neighbor’s head. Fortunately, 
the neighbor never hears about your 
estimate of his I1.Q., and you soon forget 
the whole mixup. Unfortunately for us, 
God is not so good at forgetting. God 
remembers our profanity in the same 
fashion that we expect Him to hear our 
prayers and answer them. So, the saint 
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who said that our conversation should 
be in heaven, was giving us a little les- 
son in good grammar and a little warn- 
ing about long distance celestial com- 
munications. 


AND GOD GAVE MAN A TONGUE 


In the long ago, when St. Paul told 
the people of Phillipi that the conver- 
sation of Catholics must be in heaven, 
he meant that the language of every day 
use must be worthy of heaven. Worthy, 
for the words we speak on earth echo 
and re-echo up to the very judgement 
throne of God, the Creator. Our con- 
versation becomes court evidence either 
to our honor or to our disgrace—and 
disgrace is here used in the Catholic 





sense: loss of grace. 

When God created mankind He gave 
him a tongue to speak. Since then, it 
has often happened that we might have 
been better had the Creator tied our 
tongues on both ends. I say this be- 
‘ause a tongue anchored at both ends 
would not be able to misuse God’s gift 


of speech. You know better than I that 








VIRTUE OF HUMOR 


much of the conversation in the shop, 
the office, and on the street corners is so 
far from being heavenly. -Such talk 
finds itself very much at home in hell. 
Because the art of conversation is dead 
and gone, it has become customary to 
buy our humor on the open market at 
so much per laugh. This has brought 
about the bitter irony of magazine, 
screen and TV gagsters going mad try- 
ing to make us glad. The very fact 
that we so fleetingly forget many of the 
correct jokes is an index to the empti- 
ness of hired humor, humor that. is 
bought and sold at so much per issue. 

In our frantic search for fun, we all 
overlook the wise saying of foolish man. 
One morning the brilliant mind that 
lived in the broken body of Heinrich 
Heine woke up to tell the weary world 
that all mankind needs is logic and 
laughter. However, the Catholic, whose 
humor is expected to have something of 
heaven’s logic in it, can find no fun in 
many jokes for the simple reason that 
the jokes do not square with the ten 
commandments. In other words, they 
lack the logic of common sense and 
common decency. 


SOME RULES FOR GOOD JOKES 

For the life of me, I could not give 
you the definition of a good joke, but I 
have jotted down five or six rules that 
might aid you in avoiding mildewed 
jokes and keeping a bit of logic in your 
laughter and, perhaps, something of 
heaven in your humor. 

Here are some do-it-yourself rules: 

It is a poor joke when 1) a child is 
brought to tears; 2) when somebody’s 
heart is made to ache; 3) when a decent 
woman is made to blush; 4) when every- 
body can’t join in the laugh; 5) when 
something sacred is made to appear 
common; 6) when profanity is needed to 
make it funny. 

To laugh and to talk are two gifts of 


God that place man above the brute 
level of creation. But if man is to keep 
his proper place, there must be sense 
in his talk and logie in his laughter: 
the sense of decency and the logic that 
is part and heart of the ten command- 
ments. When we caution children 
against telling bad stories, it might be 
well to remind ourselves that age can- 
not make a shady story decent. It 
might be equally wise to remind mar- 
ried folk that the marriage license was 
not designed to make rotten stories legal 
topies of conversation. 

We can’t afford to forget that the 
tongues of Catholic people have been 
blessed by the Blessed Sacrament. Our 
ears have been consecrated by hearing 
of the Sacred Scriptures: therefore the 
conversation we speak and hear must 
ugree with God in Heaven, even as the 
noun must agree with the adjective in 
every sentence, or the sentence simply 
cannot be parsed. We might well say 
that God is the Eternal Noun and we 
His people are the living adjectives. 
We must agree, or the Divine Grammar- 
ian cannot properly parse our life on 
Judgment Day. Such was the advice 
of Piers Plowman written in medieval 
times when England was truly Catholic 
and, therefore, really “merrie.” 


We have meditated a little about the 
meaning behind the saying of St. Paul 
in today’s epistle that our conversation 
must be in heaven. We are warned by 
the gospel against such words as Raca. 
Now the truth must find a home in the 
Catholic heart that we can have no part 
in the waves of overly ripe humor that 
flood the airlanes. Our ears must be 
deaf to humor that has neither logic nor 
decent laughter in it. Talk and 
laughter are gifts of God that we must 
consecrate to Him. Perhaps we might 
even pray as did one who realized that 
her sense of hearing was slowly but 
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surely being lost. She was an old nun 
who had taught music for many years. 
The thought that she would not much 
longer hear the beautiful music and the 
soft voices of her friends crushed her to 


Virtue of Devotion 


her knees one night to pray a haunting 
prayer-poem of just a few lines: “The 
host of sounds that fill the air, that do 
not come to me, are silver songs on 
muted strings I consecrate to Thee.” 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


“He blessed them” (Mark 8,7). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “Once upon a time. . . 
(2) The story of “The Ugly Duckling.” 
(3) Conclusion: Our souls are made to the 
image and likeness of God. 


The gospel account accorded to this 
Sunday is a prelude to Our Lord’s last 
supper. He blessed the people and a 
few months later He gave the Chureh 
the Blessed Sacrament. In recent weeks 
countless multitudes of children have 
made their first Holy Communion. On 
their holy and happy day proud parents 
were pleased at the devout prayers and 
precision of the little children. Cer- 
tainly some of the more sentimental 
folk shed a few tears at the sight of little 
children marching up to the altar. 
Others had a tear or two in the thought 
that we have all come a long way in the 
wrong direction since our first Com- 
munion day. The mental picture of our 
soul does not grow any brighter when 
we recall that the same good God who 
gave us the Holy Sacrament also sug- 
gested that we must become as little 
children if we expect to save our soul 
and get into heaven. It is no secret 
that we have all lost most of the traits 
of childhood. But it is a guarded secret 
that most grown-ups still thrill to the 
magic of a story that begins with the 
words, “Once upon a time.” 


“THE UGLY DUCKLING” 


Maybe that is why I am reminded 
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of a convert who became the mother 
general of a great order of nuns. Each 
year she would amaze and amuse her 
Sisters by telling them a once-upon-a- 
time fairy story. The Sisters were ex- 
pected to draw a soul lesson from a 
simple fairy story such as “The Ugly 
Duckling.” 

It is a fair time to tell that old fairy 
story. It may interest you whether you 
are six or sixty. For the sake of the 
faith and the faithful we ought tc 
thread the story with a few footnotes 
to guide us. 

Right off it ought to be said that this 
simple story is a long shot from some 
of the wildeyed stuff that is to be found 
in the so-called comics of our day. The 
old story starts out with the familiar 
once-upon-a-time, just as your soul 
starts out for once upon an eternity. 

There was the mother duck with her 
flock of lovely yellow ducklings. Like 
just that many little butterballs, they 
swam and ate and played together. 
After the fashion of children (and 
grownups) one homely, weak and 
clumsy little duck was left out of things. 
The ugly duckling’s feathers were not 
golden, but a homely white. The 
mother duck was really disgusted. I 
suppose ducks are not familiar with the 
business of buying finery on the install- 
ment plan. To make matters worse, a 
busybody old duck from the neighbor- 
hood waddled along with the gossip 























VIRTUE OF FRATERNAL CHARITY 


that the ugly one was probably a young 
turkey. She said they had fooled her 
once with that trick. We shall be wise 
enough to forgo any footnote remarks 
about this character. 


About the only place where the ugly 
duckling looked good was down at the 
pond which was the neighborhood hang- 
out. She really swam well, but the 
other ducks and ducklings made life 
so miserable that swimming was not 
much fun for the ugly one. If ducks 
were humans we might accuse them of 
petty jealousy. 

When Autumn came, the sad and ugly 
duckling decided to drift away. She 
crept into the marshes and came upon 
a flock of wild ducks. I do not suppose 
they called her “chicken,” but some- 
how this wild gang egged her into a 
flight across the pond. The ducks were 
barely off the ground when the guns of 
the hunters scattered the flock and left 
the ugly duckling wounded in the 
swamp. 

There is a little peasant in most 
stories and in many of us, judging from 


the way we behave. Well, this story 
had a good peasant who cared for the 
wounded duckling during the long 
Winter. In the Springtime the ugly 
duckling’s faney turned to thoughts of 
flight even though this meant leaving 
the safety and shelter provided by her 
only faithful friend. The moderns call 
this an urge or a compulsion, but the 
Church is old-fashioned, so that she still 
calls it an excuse that we use to avoid 
calling a sin just what it is, namely a 
sin. The duck, now a duckling no 
more, swam out into the springtime 
waters and she was immediately spotted 
by a quacking flock of her former 
neighbors. She feared they would start 
the old game of picking on her again so 
she was really amazed to find them 
crowding around in circles of admira- 
tion. Shyly she looked down into the 
water and made the amazing discovery 
that she was no longer an ugly duckling. 
She had turned into a lovely and grace- 
ful white swan and her beauty was re- 
flected in the water. The Catechism 
says that our’ souls are made to the 
image and likeness of God. 


Virtue of Fraternal Charity 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“Every good tree brings forth good fruit” (Matt. 7, 18). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The soul you save may be your own. 
(2) If you must be helpful . 
(3) Hilaive Belloc takes a stand. 


You people stand when the gospel is 
read out of respect for the word of God. 
It is plain that we ought to do some- 
thing more than merely stand around 
listening to a bible story. Parents com- 
plain that the youngsters just stand 
around doing nothing, and Holy Mother 
Church might level the same complaint 


against us. However, you do not have 
to stand around very long to realize 
that the tree in today’s gospel can mean 
the family tree and that the fruit repre- 
sents the good and kindly deeds that 
must be a part of your Catholic life. 


THE SOUL YOU SAVE 
MAY BE YOUR OWN 


With the coming of the vacation sea- 
son you people will certainly not be 
standing around. Travel is the order 
of our day, and the people get carefree 
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and often careless. 
that carelessness can kill. 
only a true statement, but a cold fact. 
In the face of this fact our people ought 
to know exactly what they should and 
must do in the moment of emergency. 
Most of you people have taken courses 
in first aid and some among you are 
schooled in civil defense. But none of 
these programs give much thought to 
first aid for the soul. The soul you save 
may be your own. 

In parochial school days you were 
taught the routine of calling for the 
priest in time of emergency or accident. 
We were taught how to set up the table 
for a sick eall. Then the accident in- 
surance policies came on the American 
scene. The sick and the injured are 
rushed to the nearest hospital and the 
family and friends are left at home 
standing or sometimes kneeling. Our 
people are losing that sacred sense of 
fraternal charity and brotherly love in 
caring for the sick at home. Even the 
Catechisms seem to leave the corporal 
works of mercy off the list. All too 
often the priest is not notified when sick 
parishioners are in the hospital and a 
pastor is really—but rarely—amazed to 
find a bed-ridden patient asking for a 
blessing. Visiting the sick does not 
bear much fruit when there is no prayer 
and no blessing. 


There is a slogan 
This is not 





IF YOU MUST BE HELPFUL 


If your family tree is rooted deep in 
the faith, we shall follow some definite 
rules that ought to be regarded when- 
ever we visit the sick. Do not tell the 
sick person about your problems be- 
cause he has more than enough of his 
own. Do not expect the sick person to 
enjoy a recital of the good time he is 


missing. Do not stay too long; leave 


before you wear out your welcome and 


the patient’s patience—but do not leave 
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without saying a few prayers. 

It is very plain that this custom of 
standing when the gospel is read is 
meant to be something more than a 
little physical exercise. Above and be- 
vond our business of brotherly love, 
we must stand for something. 


HILAIRE BELLOC TAKES A STAND 


About fifty years ago the Chureh in 
England was about to be blessed with 
another great mind and a grand soul in 
the person of Hilaire Belloc. He was 
also a living example of the Catholic 
sense of standing for something. Belloc 
had no great desire for political office, 
but he did believe that thinking men had 
a duty to mold other minds in the cause 
of the common good. But Belloe had 
two things telling heavily against him: 
he was French by birth and he was 
Catholic. Political advisors warned 
him that it was an uphill fight and he 
must campaign with caution. His cam- 
paign was launched before a packed 
house who had come out of sheer curios- 
ity to hear a candidate with brains, 
character, and a profound knowledge 
of history. I need not tell you that 
Belloe lost the election. But I should 
like to read the brave preface he spoke 
in utter disregard to the political ex- 
perts’ advice: 


Gentlemen: I am a Catholie and 
as far as possible I go to Mass every 
day. This (taking the beads from his 
pocket) is a rosary. Whenever pos- 
sible, I kneel down and tell these 
beads every day. If you voters re- 
ject me on account of my Catholic 
religion, I shall thank God that He 
has spared me the indignity of being 
your representative. 

This small sidelight of history ex- 
plains itself. We do not expect to seek 
a place in Parliament; but we are all 
elected to watch, to watch out and to 
pray for a place in Paradise. 











Facets of School Discipline 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


_—_ WILL BE the tenure of the 
teacher who is unable to maintain order 
in the classroom. At the same time 
standard procedure does not approve 
of that form of discipline in which the 
child is trained for absolute obedience 
without reserve. This outmoded form 
of discipline, never in agreement with 
sound pedagogical practice, calls for a 
lock-step procedure, designed to “break 
the will” of the pupil, make him do 
those things he dislikes, and force his 
submission. This is mere servitude and 
does not make for the systematic de- 
velopment and training of the child’s 
physical, social, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual capacities through guided in- 
struction and controlled self-activity. 


TRUE FREEDOM BASED 
ON DISCIPLINE 


The Catholic philosophy of life 
‘soul of all improve- 


‘ 


teaches that the 
ment is the improvement of the soul.” 
The practice of self-mastery and self- 
denial contributes something of value 
to society. The pupil is led to conform 
his conduct to accepted standards that 
he may acquire those recognized habits 
of thought and action demanded by so- 
ciety of its future citizens. Life teaches 
the necessity of disciplining oneself. 
Discipline aims at the creation and 
preservation of the conditions that are 
essential to the orderly progress of the 
work for which the school exists. The 
preparation of pupils for effective par- 
ticipation in organized adult society de- 
mands that the individual inhibit those 
desires and repress those ambitions that 


are inconsistent with social welfare. 
Through the fundamental lessons of 
self-control the pupil learns that per- 
sistence and sustained effort bring re- 
wards that are definitely more satisfy- 
ing than are attained by following the 
dictates of momentary desire. Disci- 
pline equips the child to face the reali- 
ties of life and develops in him a willing- 
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ness to sacrifice immediate satisfactions 
for the sake of ultimate values. This 
facing of reality is an important essen- 
tial for mental health. Beginning with 
the lessons of obedience to authority 
taught by parents in the home, the 
child learns from sympathetic and firm 
teachers that the observance of rules 
will assist in the development of good 
moral habits having permanent values. 

“Probably no duty in connection with 
school-teaching,”’ writes Seeley in his 
54-year-old volume on school manage- 
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the advice you give. 


advising girls who are saturated daily with the 


materialistic communication arts, girls who 
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firm guidance. 


therefore, to you is this book, for within its 


pages is contained all the advice this ac- 
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young girls, advice to form the character of 


the future educators of the family. 
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FACETS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


ment, “causes so much anxiety to the 
young teacher as that of maintaining 
order. ... There can be no successful 
school-work unless there is proper regu- 
lation. A reasonable amount of 
power in discipline is a positive requi- 
site of every teacher, whether as princi- 
pal, assistant, or sole teacher in a coun- 
try school. One must know how to deal 
with refractory pupils, must be full of 
resources in the management of chil- 
dren, must be self-reliant and of posi- 
tive character in order to become a 
successful teacher.” 


GUARDS OR GUARDIANS? 


The best discipline remains in the 
background and calls no attention to 
itself. There are teachers who suffer 
from an obsession of good order, who 
act as if the sole purpose of the school 
were to keep the children out of mis- 
chief. There is less noise in their 
classes, but there is an atmosphere of 
repression, an atmosphere that gener- 
ates fear but stirs the spirit of mischief 
to action. The teacher who points his 
efforts toward constructive study and 
legitimate schoolwork will have little 
If he 
enters the classroom with interesting, 
well prepared lessons, he will find little 
difficulty in maintaining the order and 
control that are essential to a well con- 
ducted school. 

Seeley tells us that the ends to be 
sought in school discipline are two: the 
protection of the rights of every indi- 
vidual child, and the maintenance of 
the good name of the school as a whole. 
Every child has the right to be undis- 
turbed in the prosecution of his studies; 
practices that interfere with this right 
are socially unacceptable. He must 
have perfect freedom and equality on 


need of disciplinary measures. 


*A New School 
Seeley, Ph.D. 


Management, by MWevi 


(Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 


New York; 1903). 





the playground, and a reprimand is in 
order for those who would violate this 


freedom and equality. It is evident 
that the non-observance of the rules of 
good order will eventually impair the 
good name of the school and even 
awaken public criticism. Teachers find 
it easy to appeal to the sense of fair 
play in children and to their pride in 
their school. ; 

First among the requisites of good 
order is implicit obedience. Only com- 
plete and cheerful compliance with 
school regulations will be accepted by 
the teacher. Much depends upon the 
habits of obedience taught to the child 
in the home. If parents have allowed 
him to have his own way, the child 
may show himself unwilling to comply 
with restrictions of the school. The 
child who has learned the habit of 
obedience at home will readily accept 
the authority of the teacher and obey 
him in much the same manner as he 
obeys his parents. At times the manner 
of the teacher arouses resistance; he 
must teach courtesy by being courteous. 
He will carefully avoid a domineering 
manner in dealing with his pupils but 
will firmly insist upon complete and 
cheerful compliance with his orders. 

Seeley cautions the teacher not to 
nag children. Constant harping upon a 
child’s weaknesses or misdemeanors will 
not cure him. “I have known teachers 
to make school and its duties intolerable 
by their persistent and merciless nag- 
ging of pupils who indeed may have 
done wrong.” It is best to administer 
correction in private to the disobedient 
child. In a face-to-face talk with the 
pupil, the teacher can appeal to the 
better instincts resident in every child. 
When the pupil perceives the general 
interest of the teacher in promoting his 
welfare, he is disposed to accept every 
suggestion of school authorities for bet- 
ter discipline. 
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EDUCATION MUST RECOGNIZE 
ORIGINAL SIN 


We have seen that school discipline 
aims at forming good habits in the 
child. When the pupil understands the 
purpose of disciplinary measures, he 
can be drawn gradually to the practice 
of those virtues that make him a model 
in the tlassroom. As a general rule, 
class teachers should manage their own 
disciplinary The teacher 
need refer to the principal only in ex- 
ceptional cases involving serious offense 
or insubordination. The principal, in 
turn, should refer to the pastor only 
those cases which he finds most difficult 
or which he thinks warrant the pastor’s 
attention. 


problems. 


Seeley tells us that the great purpose 
of the school is to form right habits in 
the pupils. Gradually they learn to do 
from habit what is required of them—to 
be quiet when necessary and obedient 
at all times, to respect the rights of 
others, to be diligent and thorough in 
schoolwork, amenable to the school 
regulations and, in a word, to be good 
and to do good. Habit is acquired by 
frequent repetition of the same act 
under the same conditions. The Catho- 
lie teacher understands that original 
sin and its effects are a factor to be 
reckoned with. Bad habits are easily 
contracted, but it is the function of 
school discipline to supplant evil habits 
with good ones. Every sound system of 
education strives to establish in children 
habits of right acting and right thinking. 

Pope Pius XI reminds us that every 
method of education founded, wholly or 
in part, on the denial or forgetfulness of 
original sin and of grace, and relying on 
the sole powers of human nature, is 
unsound. 


Such, generally speaking, are those 
modern systems bearing various 
names which appeal to a pretended 
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self-government and _ unrestrained 
freedom on the part of the child, and 
which diminish or even suppress the 
teacher’s authority and action, attrib- 
uting to the child an_ exclusive 
primacy of initiative, and an activity 
independent of any higher law, natu- 
ral or divine, in the work of his 
education. 


EMANCIPATION TO SLAVERY 


It is folly to withdraw education 
from every sort of dependence upon the 
divine law. Yet we find educators and 
philosophers spending their lives in 
searching for a universal moral code of 
education, as if there existed no deca- 
logue, no gospel law, no law even of 
nature stamped by God on the heart of 
man, promulgated by right reason, and 
codified in positive revelation by God 
Himself in the ten commandments. 
These educators and philosophers, while 
claiming to emancipate the child, are 
in reality making him the slave of his 
own blind pride and of his disorderly 
affections. We cannot submit to re- 
search, experiment, and conclusions of 
a purely natural and profane order 
those matters of education which belong 
to the supernatural order. The secret 
workings of grace defy scientifie analy- 
sis and measurement, and may in no- 
wise be subjected to physical laws, for 
“the spirit breatheth where He will.” 

Regulations are necessary wherever 
a number of people are brought to- 
gether. Such a situation demands rules 
and regulations, some formulated, some 
implied. The school must demand of 
the pupil punctual and regular atten- 
dance, promptness in responding to sig- 
nals, gentlemanly behavior, and respect 
for the rights of others. The teacher 
understands and can bring the pupil to 
understand that these regulations are 
necessary, even if they are not formally 
stated. 
lack of judgment, and even the vicious 
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FACETS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


tendencies of children make certain for- 
mal rules necessary. In the making of 
these regulations and in the administra- 
tion of them, school authorities should 
observe the value of certain restrictions. 


EDUCATORS, PLEASE COPY 


First among these, writes Seeley, is 
this: Do not anticipate an evil. Many 
evils would never occur if they had not 
been suggested by a rule. Overanxiety 
on the part of the teacher (or parent) 
to prevent an evil suggests it to the 
children. It is time enough to meet an 
evil when it shows itself. The second 
restriction, Give warning before making 
a rule, is a wise and prudent one. It 
is possible at times to correct an evil 
without making a rule by merely call- 
ing attention to it and clearly explaining 
to the pupils that it must cease because 
it interferes with the good order of the 
school. If this procedure fails, a rule is 
in order. Since the pupils are aware 
of the evil to be corrected, they will 
receive the rule graciously because it 
appeals to their sense of fairness and 
they understand the need for it. But 
if the new rule is unpopular with the 
children and deemed unnecessary by 
them, it may be the part of prudence to 
abrogate it. In this case the teacher 
will not fail to point out the evil and 
warn the pupils that punishment will 
follow its continuance. Here, again, 
their native sense of fairness disposes 
them to aid the teacher in enforcing 
discipline. 

The teacher must Be firm in admini- 
stering a rule when made. If a rule is 
and its requirements are 
plainly stated, it is imperative that he 
hold the pupils to it. Firmness without 
anger pays rich dividends, for it se- 
cures respect both for the teacher and 
his regulations. 1 


necessary 


Looseness in enforeing 
rules destroys all respect for them. The 
teacher should Repeal a rule when it is 


no longer necessary. Some regulations 
are of their very nature temporary. If 
a rule has served its purpose, let it be 
withdrawn. The repealing of a regula- 
tion that has become a dead letter will 
increase respect for the regulations that 
remain in foree. 

In the maintenance of the good order 
of the school, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to inflict punishment upon 
forward children. The school deals 
with individuals who are slowly advanc- 
ing into maturity. The pupils of the 
elementary school have not developed 
a strong sense of responsibility for their 
actions. It is the purpose of every 
school punishment to correct and re- 
form the individual. The teacher’s mo- 
tive in administering punishment should 
be the reformation of the individual. 
By its very nature, punishment is a 
penalty imposed by someone in au- 
thority for a wrong done. The penalty 
may be either physical or mental. 
Physical punishment becomes necessary 
at times in dealing with the young 
whose judgment is still undeveloped. 

The Sacred Writer impresses upon 
us that “folly is bound up in the heart 
of a child and the rod of correction shall 
drive it away.” There is wisdom in 
the words of the Holy Father: 

Disorderly inclinations must be cor- 
rected, good tendencies encouraged 
and regulated from tender childhood, 
and above all the mind must be en- 
lightened and the will strengthened 
by supernatural truth and by the 
means of grace, without which it is 
impossible to control evil impulses, 
impossible to attain to the full and 
complete perfection of education in- 
tended by the Chureh, which Christ 
has endowed so highly with divine 
doctrine and with the Sacraments, the 
efficacious means of grace. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
PUNISHMENT 


There is much divergence of opinion 
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aulmong authorities regarding the use of 
corporal punishment. We have al- 
ready quoted the Writer of the Book 
of Proverbs; he says again: “He that 
spareth the rod hateth his son.” In 
his book, The Good Parent, Th. Fuller 
writes: “He that will not use the rod 
on his child, his child shall be used as a 
rod on him.” The great Doctor John- 
son addressed himself to this point in 
the eighteenth century: “There is now 
less flogging in our great schools than 
formerly,—but then learned 
there; so that what the boys get at one 


less is 
end they lose at the other.” The poet 
Byron recommendation in 
verse: 


makes a 


O ye! who teach the ingenious youth 
ol nations, 

Holland, France, England, Germany, 
or Spain, 

I pray ye flog them upon all occasions, 

It mends their morals, never mind 

the pain. 

Parents use physical punishment as 
a means of correcting their children, 
writes Seeley, for the simple reason 
that children must be taught to mind, 
and are lacking in the judgment that 
comes with riper years. Seeley ques- 
tions whether physical punishment can 
be safely abandoned when the child 
has arrived at school age. It is his 
opinion that the most terrible of punish- 
ments is mental punishment, for physi- 
cal pain is but temporary, while mental 
pain may last. a lifetime. The wounds 
inflicted by the sareasm and unjust 
suspicion of a teacher sometimes never 
heal. 

Our author lays down certain princi- 
ples that will guide the principal or 
teacher in the infliction of punishment 
upon a pupil, the first of which is: The 
least punishment that will accomplish 
the end is always the right punishment. 
He quotes “Who 
quickly, condemns willingly; and who 


Seneca: condemns 
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punishes too much, punishes im- 
properly.” The teacher should limit 
himself to that measure of punishment 
that is necessary to make the pupil see 
his error and abstain from it in the 
future. When the desired end of a 
punitive measure has been achieved, 
the restriction should be removed. 

St. Basil the Great, a teacher of the 
fourth century, taught that every mis- 
deed should be punished in such a way 
that the punishment shall be an exer- 
cise in self-command and shall tend to 
correct the fault. Seeley converts this 
into his second principle, The punish- 
ment should be the sequence of the 
offense. Solitude and fasting is recom- 
mended as a remedy for lying, profane 
innguage, or quarreling; the witnessing 
of others eating, while he remains hun- 
ery, is fitting punishment for the greedy 
child. This second principle is easy to 
apply: if a child misbehaves on the 
playground, deprive him of its use; if 
a pupil quarrels on the way home from 
school, detain him until other pupils 
have left the school; if he annoys his 
seatmates, isolate him. The offending 
pupil will surely see the point and con- 
fess that his punishment is but the natu- 
ral sequence of his own wrongdoing. 

The third principle is: Punishment 
must aim to reach the individual rather 
than serve as an example to others. 
Young teachers are prone to punish 
for the sake of example to others. The 
correct procedure is to consider the 
motives of the child, his temptation, his 
home training, his environment, and 
his temperament; this will enable the 
teacher to fit the punishment to the 
doer and the deed. Soon it becomes 
evident to all, parents and pupils alike, 
that a spirit of fairness and justice pre- 
sides over the treatment of every child. 

These three general principles of pun- 
ishment are tested in the crucible of 
experience. Teachers will find them a 
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great help in determining the nature 
und especially the severity of the 
penalties they inflict. When pupils re- 
quire correction, it should be given as 
a remedial device and not as a punitive 
Above all, teachers should 
avoid practices that offend against 
Christian charity. 


measure, 


SOME SPECIAL CASES 


The rules of conduct found neces- 
sary in a school should be administered 
with strictness and impartiality. Even 
u gentle reproof shows the displeasure 
of the teacher and will usually win the 
pupil to right conduct. There is no 
call for anger, harshness, or severity; 
it is sufficient to condemn bad conduct 
in plain and decisive words that can- 
not be misunderstood. We have pre- 
viously noted that reproof should usu- 
ally be given in private. A public or 
general reproof may be called for when 
a large number of pupils are involved, 
or when an evil tendency that needs 
checking calls for general correction of 
all pupils. In a well disciplined school, 
reproof is about the only punishment 
needed. The majority of pupils in al- 
most any school will react favorably to 
a reproof stated in gentle but clear 
terms. Teachers find that discussing 
the matter quietly and reasonably with 
the offender often produces excellent 
results. If the dereliction of a pupil is 
serious, perhaps the best approach to 
the correction of it is made through a 
conference with parents. 

If a child proves himself incapable 
of associating with others without in- 
fringing upon their rights, some measure 
of isolation is called for. When a child 
causes frequent and serious disturb- 
ances in class, we read in the New York 
Administrative Manual of the arch- 
diocesan schools, he may be seated 
apart from his classmates, but he must 


always be kept in the classroom and 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
No good purpose is served through fore- 
ing an offending child to stand idly 
outside the classroom in a corridor or 
in a wardrobe. Under no circumstances 
should a child be sent home abruptly 
during the school day without pre- 
viously informing the parents of the 
child. 

Children usually value and _ respect 
their privileges and feel keenly even 
the temporary loss of them. With- 
drawing privileges from an offending 
pupil is often an effective means of im- 
proving his conduct. School authori- 
ties commonly do not countenance deny- 
ing a child something to which he has 
a right. It is not good procedure to 
deny privileges designed to help the 
pupil with his schoolwork. He should 
retain at all times his freedom to con- 
sult the classroom dictionary, to go to 
the wastebasket, to get a drink, and 
to move about the schoolroom as re- 
quired by his work. The misuse of a 
privilege is a ‘serious offense because 
it involves a betrayal of confidence. 
Often a single private reproof is suffi- 
cent to convince the pupil that he can- 
not misuse his vrivileges with impunity. 

Greater than any form of punishment 
vet discussed is the withdrawal of con- 
fidence by the teacher. When the child 
lies, cheats, or steals, he merits this 
severe punishment. The relationship 
of mutual confidence between teacher 
and pupil makes the violation of this 
confidence a kind of sacrilege. Com- 
plete confidence is restored only when 
complete reformation is effected by the 
pupil. The teacher who has the welfare 
of the pupil at heart will be happy to 
offer complete forgiveness to the truly 
repentant offender. 

Other important matters remain for 
treatment, notably detention, suspen- 
sion and expulsion. 
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Father Parres was ordained on May 
30, 1946. His graduate work in Canon 
Law was conducted at the Angelicum in 
Rome, 1950-1953. Since that time Father 
Parres has taught Canon Law and Moral 
Theology at Saint Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Mo., and at Assumption Semi- 
nary, San Antonio, Texas, his present 
assignment. We welcome Father Parres 
as editor of this department. 








“In Doubt about Fast 
and Abstinence. . .”” 


Question: In the fast and abstinence 
regulations issued, it is stated, “In 
doubt about fast and abstinence, the 
pastor or confessor should be con- 
sulted.” Is this to be construed as a 
delegation to all confessors of the dio- 
cese to dispense from the law of fast 
and abstinence? If not, what are the 
powers of pastors and confessors to dis- 
pense? 

CONFESSOR 

Answer: Perhaps with the end of 
Lent, an answer to the question will not 
be as opportune as it would have been 
when the question was submitted. 
However, the problem will be with us 
again year after year, and on other days 
of the year as well as during Lent. 

The statement as contained in the 
regulations mentioned by the questioner 
does not contain a delegation to confes- 
sors to dispense from the observance of 
fast and abstinence; it merely directs 
those in doubt about their obligations 
to seek prudent counsel from their pas- 
tor or confessor. Declaring the exist- 
ence of an excusing cause does not re- 
quire an exercise of the power of juris- 
diction, but granting a dispensation 
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does require jurisdiction over the mat- 
ter and the subject and is an exercis- 
ing of the power of jurisdiction. <A 
prudent person with requisite knowl- 
edge could decide his own excusing 
cause. Since the laity especially would 
not be capable in many cases of mak- 
ing a prudent decision for themselves, 
they are directed to the pastor or con- 
fessor for a decision. 

A person inferior to a lawmaker ean- 
not grant a dispensation from the law 
unless the power to do so has been con- 
ceded to him. Hence, the one granting 
a dispensation from the law of fast and 
abstinence must have either ordinary 
or delegated power to do so. Pastors 
are granted ordinary power, attached 
to their office, to dispense in single cases 
and for a just cause individual parish- 
ioners and families of their parish, even 
outside their parish, and peregrini who 
are in their parish, from the observance 
of the law of fast and abstinence.! 
Confessors may or may not possess 
delegated power to dispense from fast 
and abstinence. The ordinary of the 
place may delegate confessors to dis- 


‘Cf. Canon 1245, §1. 
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pense. This delegation is found in the 
pagella of faculties of many dioceses. 
Also, since his power is ordinary, the 
pastor, in this case,? may delegate his 
assistants or other priests to grant dis- 
pensations from fast and abstinence. 
This delegation would be limited, how- 
ever, according to the ordinary power 
possessed by the pastor. Delegation by 
the Ordinary could be used by the dele- 
gated priest anywhere in the diocese. 





* There are some powers which the pastor 
possesses by reason of his office which he may 
not delegate. He may not delegate his power 
to hear confessions or his power to confirm. 
Such delegations would be invalid. 
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Delegation given to confessors could be 
restricted to the sacramental forum, so 
that it could not be exercised outside 
the tribunal of penance. If it is not so 
restricted, then the confessor can dis- 
pense even outside the tribunal of pen- 
ance. We might add that the pastor and 
the confessor, whose delegated power 
would not be restricted to the sacra- 
mental forum, could dispense fhem- 
selves—for a just cause. 

What can a confessor who does not 
have power to dispense do for a person 
who approaches him with a problem 
concerning his obligation of fasting or 
abstaining? Certainly such a confessor 
could make a prudent decision concern- 
ing the existence of an excusing cause. 
If he judged the person to be excused, 
he could simply say, “You do not have 
to fast.” 

We have purposely refrained from 
discussing excusing causes as they are 
distinct from causes sufficient for a dis- 
pensation, since such a discussion would 
take us beyond the question at hand. It 
will be sufficient to say that a just cause 
is required and suffices for a dispensa- 
tion given by one inferior to the law; 
an excusing cause must be proportion- 
ate to the gravity of the law. Thus, an 
excuse from a given law requires a more 
serious reason than does a dispensation. 


Missa pro Populo and the 
Mission Church 


Question: When a parish has a Mis- 
sion attached to it, are the people of the 
Mission included in the Missa pro po- 
pulo said by the pastor; or, in the case 
where an assistant has special charge 
of a Mission, must he say the Wissa pre 
populo for the people of the Mission? 

ASSISTANT 


Answer: In general, the obligation 
of saying the Missa pro populo on cer- 
tain days as a parochial duty belongs 


to the pastor or to the priest in charge 























QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


of a parish with full parochial obliga- 
tions. Besides a pastor, a vicar ad- 
ministrator and a vicar in charge of a 
parish united pleno jure to a moral per- 
son must say the Missa pro populo.* 
Differing from the vicar administrator, 
who cares for a vacant parish until a 
pastor is duly appointed, is the vicar 
substitute of Canon 474, who is law- 
fully placed in charge of a parish dur- 
ing the absence of the pastor. An 
amicable but definite arrangement must 
be made between the pastor and the 
substitute, since Canon 466 says that 
the pastor, when absent, may apply the 
Missa pro populo himself or through the 
priest who takes his place in the parish. 
The obligation seems to rest primarily 
upon the pastor to arrange the matter 
in this instance. If the pastor is absent 
because of temporary illness which will 
prevent him from saying Mass, the 
Ordinary could and should place the 
obligation on the vicar substitute. The 
appointment of a vicar coadjutor ac- 
cording to Canon 475 supposes that the 
pastor is able at least to offer the \Jissa 
pro populo. Assistants, as such, do not 
have the obligation of saying the Missa 
pro populo. 

In a passive sense, the obligation of 
pastors and others to apply the Missa 
pro populo in certain days ineludes all 
the people committed to their care.‘ 
This means the people of the entire par- 
ish. The terms “Mission” and “people 
belonging to a Mission” may be some- 
what vague. However, they do not 
refer, as they are commonly used in this 
country, to territorial units of people 
separated from a parish. There can be 
churches within a parish other than 
the parish church. These are usually 
referred to as mission churches or 
chapels. But this does not mean that 


* Cf. Canons 466, 451, §2. 
‘Cf. Canons 466 and 339. 
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the Mission is a canonically separate 
parish. It is part of the parish, and the 
assistant placed in special charge of the 
Mission would not be a pastor or even 
a vicar with full charge of a parish and 
would not have the obligation of say- 
ing the Missa pro populo in favor of 
the people of the Mission. There may 
be indefinite or even definite bounda- 
ries set for the people who “belong to the 
Mission.” The pastor must include all 
the people of the parish in his Missa pro 
populo, even though one his assistants 
may, for practical purposes, have “full” 
charge of the mission. 
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What is said above applies to the 
usual situation and the more common 
meaning of the term “Mission.” It may 
happen that a canonically erected par- 
ish is sometimes referred to as a mis- 
sion. This may happen when a priest is 
pastor of one parish and administrator 
of an adjoining parish. In these cir- 
cumstances he applies the Missa pro 
populo on a given day for the people of 
both parishes. The writer knows of one 
arrangement in which a priest is an 
assistant in the parish where he resides 
and administrator of an adjoining and 
canonically separate parish. This as- 
sistant definitely has the obligation of 
offering the Missa pro populo for the 
people of the parish of which he is ad- 
ministrator. His pastor does not and 
should not include the people of this ad- 
joining parish in his own Missa pro 
populo. 
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Missa pro Populo and 
the Deceased 


Question: Must the deceased mem- 
bers of the parish be included in the 
Missa pro populo? 

SAME ASSISTANT 


Answer: Does the obligation of ap- 
plying the Wissa pro populo inelude 
offering it for the deceased members of 
the parish? The answer is that it does 
not. We are concerned here with ap- 
plying the ministerial fruits of the Mass, 
i.e., those fruits of the Mass which are 
applied by the intention of the cele- 
When there is question of a 
and the Missa pro 


brant. 
Mass of justice 
populo is such—the celebrant is not free 
to include others in the application of 
the fruits of the Mass than those to 
whom its application is due in justice, 
except secondarily and conditionally. It 
is lawful, according to the teaching of 
moralists, to have secondary and con- 
ditional intentions, that is, intentions to 
apply the fruits of the Mass to other 
persons or ends if this ean be done with- 
out prejudice to the primary intention 
according to which the application must 
be made in justice.® 





The words of the Code make it clear 
that the Missa pro populo is for the 
benefit of the living, “Wissam pro po- 
pulo sibi commisso applicare.” Canon 
339 thus describes the obligation of 
residential Bishops. The same words 
are used in Canon 306 in reference to 
the obligation of Vicars and Prefects 
Apostolic. Paragraph one of Canon 466 
says that pastors have the obligation of 
applying the Missa pro populo accord- 
ing to the norm of Canon 339, and para- 
graph two of the same canon uses the 
phrase “Missa pro populis sibi commis- 
sis” in deseribing the obligation of a 


*Cf. Regatillo, Theologiae Moralis Summa, 
III, n. 143. 


























QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


pastor in charge of more than one par- 
ish. Commenting on our question, 
Noldin says that the faithful departed 
do not belong to the “populwm sabi 
commissum,” and that the application 
should not be extended to the faithful 
departed, except conditionally, namely, 
if it ean be done without prejudice to 
the living, because the living have a 
right to the entire ministerial fruit of 
the Mass.® 

Another question arises. May the 
pastor announce the Mass in the parish 
bulletin as a “Mass for the living and 
deceased members of the parish”? We 
think that an announcement of this kind 
should not be made. It is not certain 
that the souls in purgatory will receive 
any benefit from the ministerial fruits 
of the Missa pro populo, even if the 
celebrant includes them by way of a 
secondary and conditional intention. 
On the other hand, we think that the 
prevailing intention of the pastor to of- 
fer the Missa pro populo as a fulfillment 
of his pastoral office would implicitly 
make any intention of including the de- 
ceased of the parish only a secondary 
and conditional intention. However, 
the pastor certainly would not include 
any secondary intention he may have in 
the announcement of a stipend Mass. 
It could be further argued that the de- 
ceased of the parish participate in the 
general fruits of the Mass which profit 
all the faithful, living and dead, or that 
the celebrant may make remembrances 
of other intentions in any Mass. These 
remembrances would be forms of inpe- 
tration deriving their special value from 
being made in connection with the Mass. 
Again, an announcement would hardly 
be understood to include the general 
fruits or remembrances. From these 
considerations, it.is our conclusion that 


*Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, III, 
ed. 31, n. 183. 
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the Missa pro populo should be an- 
nounced simply as a “Mass for the peo- 
ple of the parish.” 


National Pastor and 
Confirmation 

Question: As pastor of a national 
parish with no definite territorial limi- 
tation, may I act as an extraordinary 
minister of Confirmation for my sub- 
ject in a hospital? 

NATIONAL PasToR 

Answer: According to the Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, Sept. 
14, 1946, on Confirmation in danger of 
death, pastors who have a territory of 
their own, exclusive, therefore, of per- 
sonal and family pastors, unless these 
also have their own proper, even though 
cumulative territory, are empowered to 
act as extraordinary ministers of Con- 
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firmation for those who are in danger 
of death from serious illness.’ It is clear 
from the wording of the decree that 
purely personal and family pastors are 
excluded from the indult. It is also 
clear that pastors who have a territory 
are included. ‘The territory may be 
cumulative with the territory of another 
The national 
parish in this country is usually of this 
type, that is, the territory is cumula- 
tive.’ Perhaps what the questioner 
means by saying that his parish has no 
definite territorial limitations is that his 
parish includes all the people of a cer- 
tain national background of an entire 
city or of even a wider territory. It 
may be safely said that the national 
pastor with a cumulative territory can 
validly and lawfully confirm his sub- 
ject in danger of death from grave ill- 
ness, other conditions being present as 
mentioned in the decree, provided his 
subject is within the certain limits of 
his territory. Furthermore, the power 
of the territorial pastor to confirm in 
danger of death according to the De- 
cree extends to all the faithful staying 
in his territory, i.e., those who are not 
his parishioners. Practically, this 
means any capable subject who is here 
and now in his territory. 


pastor or other pastors. 


Reserved Sins and Censures 


Question: What is the difference be- 
tween a reserved sin and a reserved cen- 
sure? Is abortion a reserved sin or a 
reserved censure? 

CONFESSOR 


Answer: Several distinctions must be 
made between reserved sins and reserved 


7AAS 39-349: cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law 
Digest, III, p. 306. 

® Cf. Bouscaren and Ellis, Canon Law, ed 2, 
p. 152; Smiddy, Thomas, A Manual for the 
Extraordinary Minister of Confirmation 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee), 1949, pp. 
33, 34. 

















QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


censures. Sins may be reserved ratione 
sut or ratione censurae. A sin may be 
reserved independently of a censure, 
i.e., ratione sui, or a sin may be re- 
served because a censure is reserved, i.¢., 
ratione censurae. The reserved cen- 
sure will be incurred ipso facto by the 
violation of a law or a precept to which 
a censure is attached (latae sententiae), 
or it will be inflicted by a competent 
ecclesiastical authority (ab homine). 
A censure may also be reserved quite 
independently of the concomitant reser- 
vation of any sin, that is, a reserved 
censure May or may not carry with it 
the reservation of sin. 

A censure can be incurred only if a 
grave crime is committed. In other 
words, there must be grave moral fault 
in the violation of the law or precept to 


which the canonical sanction of censure 
is attached. Moreover, there must be 
no excusing cause, such as invincible 
ignorance, which would free one from 
incurring the censure.® Before a su- 
perior can proceed to the infliction of 
a censure, he must make sure of the 
grave moral fault mentioned above and 
must warn the delinquent to repent. 
If the delinquent does not desist from 
his crime or if he refuses to repent with 
due reparation of damages and scandal, 
then the competent superior can inflict 
a censure ab homine.'” 

The reservation of a censure implies 
the reservation of the sin to which the 
censure is attached, if the censure is 


*Cf. Canon 2242 
” Cf. Canons 2242 and 2233, §2. 
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one which forbids the reception of the 
sacraments.'! Excommunications and 
personal interdicts are censures which 
forbid the reception of the sacraments. 
A suspension does not forbid the recep- 
tion of the sacraments. Thus, a cleric 
under suspension can receive sacramen- 
tal absolution from his sin before being 
absolved from the suspension. In other 
words, reserved excommunications and 
reserved personal interdicts imply 
the reservation of sin ratione censurae; 
a reserved suspension does not imply 
the reservation of sin ratione censurae. 

Sins reserved ratione sui are rare. 
The only one so reserved by the general 
law of the Code is the sin of false de- 
nunciation before ecclesiastical judges 
of an innocent priest for the crime of so- 
liciting his penitent to sins against the 


"Cf. Canon 2246, §3. 
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sixth commandment.'* This sin of 
false denunciation is reserved to the 
Holy See ratione sur. The same act of 
false denunciation is punished by an 
ipso facto, or latae sententiae, excom- 
munication reserved specialt modo to 
the Holy See.'* 

Ordinaries may reserve sins to them- 
selves..4 This they may do without 
constituting a reserved censure. How- 
ever Canon 897 issues a warning that 
these reservations should be few in 
number, three, or at most four, from 
among the more serious or atrocious ex- 
ternal crimes and specifically deter- 
mined. In the three dioceses in which 
the writer has been stationed in this 
country, there have been no sins re- 
served ratione sui to the respective Ordi- 
naries. Confessors in a diocese would 
surely be aware of such reservations. 

Canon 2245 states that some cen- 
sures are reserved and some are not 
reserved. Ab homine censures are re- 
served. These are censures not in- 
curred ipso facto by the violation of a 
law or precept, but inflicted by a proper 
ecclesiastical authority. Latae senten- 
tiae, or wtpso facto, censures are re- 
served only if there is an express state- 
ment in the law or precept that they 
are reserved.!® 

Among the censures reserved by the 
general law of the Code, some are re- 
served to the Ordinary and some are re- 
served to the Holy See. There are three 
grades of reservation of censures to the 
Holy See: simpliciter, speciali modo, 


“Cf. Canon 894. 

* Cf. Canon 2363. 

“Cf. Canon 893. 

* Cf. Canon 2245, §4. On this point the 
writer follows the opinion that censures at- 
tached to a particular precept to be incurred 
ipso facto are a jure censures, not ab homine, 
realizing that this is a much disputed question. 
For practical purposes, according to this opin- 
ion, the division into ab homine and latae 
sententiae is sufficient in determining the 
reservation and absolution of censures. 














QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
and modo. Ordinaries 
also may attach censures to an exist- 
ing law, which does not have attached 
to it a censure reserved to the Holy See, 
or to a law or precept of their own and 
reserve the absolution from such cen- 
sures to themselves.'® For example, 
there is no censure attached by general 
law to the act of attempting marriage 
before a civil magistrate. Nor is there 
a censure attached to the act of ob- 
taining a civil divorce without permis- 
sion from the proper ecclesiastical au- 
thority. The Ordinary of the place 
could punish these acts with an ipso 
facto excommunication, for instance, 
and reserve the absolution to himself. 
In some dioceses the Ordinaries 


specialissimo constituted ipso facto censures as penal- 
ties for such acts. 

Finally, to give an example of a cen- 
sure reserved to the Ordinary by the 
general law of the Code, and to answer 
the second question submitted, we men- 
tion the crime of abortion, which is 
punished with an cpso facto excommuni- 
cation. This is a censure reserved to 
the Ordinary. Since the excommunica- 
tion, if incurred in the ease, forbids the 
reception of the sacraments, the sin of 
abortion is also reserved ratione cen- 





surae. 
Several other questions concerning 
reserved sins and reserved censures, ig- 
norance of reserved sins and reserved 
censures, and absolution from reserved 
sins have been presented to this depart- 


ment. 


have 


We shall continue our comments 


and 2247, §1. on these matters in subsequent issues. 
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Petrus et Bertha 


THE Case OF CORNELIA CONNELLY. By 
Juliana Wadham (Pantheon Books, 
Inc., N. Y., 1957), pp. ix + 276. 
$3.75. 


Petrus mavitus et uxor eius Bertha 
ex haerese Anglicana convertunt. Paulo 
post ad sacros ordines Petrus progredi 
vult. Quamobrem, Sede Apostolica 
beneplacente, monacha fit Bertha. 
Spatio temporis brevis perseverat Pater 
Petrus. Deinde, sale saporem amit- 
tente, hic ordinatus, recohabitare de- 
siderans, Sororem Bertham conventum 
deserere mandat; et quoque in wus vocat. 
Quaestio: Utrum Petrus, qui ws 
coniugale libenter reliquit, indulto Sedis 
Sanctae dato, recohabitare possit necne. 

Substitute “Pierce” for “Peter” and 
“Cornelia” for “Bertha,” and what have 
you? You have Juliana Wadham’s 
Case of Cornelia Connelly. Unmistak- 
ably, her unusual biography of Victo- 
rian Cornelia Peacock Connelly’s “fan- 
tabulous” career recaptures nostalgi- 
cally much of the atmosphere of our 
seminary classrooms when we struggled 
with the moral problems of Poor Peter 
and Bertha. 

The Case of Cornelia Connelly, at 
least for two-thirds of the book, is also 
the case of Pierce Connelly. In 1831, 
at the tender age of twenty-two, Cor- 
nelia Augusta Peacock, destined to be- 
come Mother Connelly, foundress of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus, married 
the Reverend Pierce Connelly, Episco- 
palian minister. At the end of 1835 
Mrs. Connelly became Catholie and a 
few months later, in Rome, Mr. Con- 
nelly made his submission. There is no 
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reason to question his avowed motive: 
“IT gave myself up to the Church which 
I hoped was to save the world from 
anarchy and disbelief.” 

Events moved quickly from this 
point. Only four years later our en- 
thusiastic convert, husband and father 
of four small living children, convinced 
himself that he had a career ahead of 
him as an ordained priest. The Holy 
See obliged by granting indults: Pierce 
to advance to orders; Cornelia to take 
the veil. -Almost before the oils of 
ordination were dry, Pope Gregory 
XVI, predecessor of the saintly Pius IX, 
directed Cornelia to found a religious 
order in England at the very dawn of 
the Second Spring. 

It is unlikely that the dying Gregory 
ever appreciated the magnitude of the 
Peter and Bertha problem which Pierce 
generated in 1846 when he conceived 
the notion of compelling Cornelia to 
leave the convent and restore his con- 
jugal rights. When his notion exploded 
into fact, the explosive he touched off 
in State and in Church was heard round 
the world. Naturally Cornelia resisted 
his fantastic demands and when the 
Protestant Court of Arches, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s own tribunal, 
gave judgment in favor of Pierce, her 
appeal to the Queen’s Privy Council 
reversed the decision and the unhappy 
woman lost her happiness while at. the 
same time she won her case. 

Pierce made one last appeal to Cor- 
nelia to return to him in 1853. They 
never met again. It is interesting to 
remember that the Catholic bishops 
never took canonical steps to punish 
Poor Peter; they did not wish to pro- 
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for which it was intended.” 
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vide Protestantism with another martyr 
at a most delicate moment of the Sec- 
ond Spring. Pierce Connelly reverted 
to Protestant Episcopalianism, for a 
time became a pamphleteer in attack- 
ing the Catholic Church, and spent his 
final years in Florence as an Episcopa- 
lian minister. Cornelia preserved in 
her religious work as foundress of her 
society. She died in 1879; he followed 
four years later, unrepentant to the end. 

The first 149 pages of the author’s 
biography of the Connellys are by far 
the most fascinating portion of her 
three-part book, though the third part 
relates many details of genuine interest. 
The question upon which Juliana Wad- 
ham hangs her entire work is provoca- 
tive; only time will render a solution: 
“Was Cornelia a saint in her determina- 
tion to do God’s will and attain perfec- 
tion for His sake?” Time, we repeat, 
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will tell. Today her case is being in- 
vestigated by the competent authori- 
ties. The process of canonization is a 
lengthy one. Cornelia will be adjudged 
by the Church's definition of her vir- 
tues. Did she practice the three theo- 
logical and the four cardinal virtues ‘in 
a heroic degree”? Juliana Wadham has 
drawn up her own brief, and it is much 
in the favor of Cornelia Peacock Con- 
nelly. Pau. R. Rust, O.M.L. 


Meditation on the Church 
THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH. By 

Henri de Lubac, 8.J.; translated by 

Michael Mason (Sheed and Ward, 

New York, 1956), pp. xii + 289. 

$3.50. 

The articles of faith, as Fr. de Lubac 
points out in his opening chapter, are 
involved one with another, and together 
express, without exhausting or dividing 
it, the one truth which is the Christian 
mystery, the object of faith. At certain 
critical stages in the course of the de- 
velopment and maturation of doctrine 
one particular mystery of faith comes 
into the foreground of attention and 
becomes a sort of vital center or ‘“‘stand- 
ard round which is fought out and de- 
cided the crucial battle for orthodoxy.” 
This has been true in succeeding crises 
of the past with regard to the mysteries 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the 
life of grace. At such times the effort 
of the best thought of the Church, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, has been 
toward the most perfectly expressed 
formula of the particular mystery under 
scrutiny, in the interest of the greater 
security of the faith. 

Fr. de Lubae is convinced that “the 
present day has brought about the 
moment for carrying out a labour of 
this kind @ propos that particular sec- 
tion or aspect of the total Christian 
mystery . which is the mystery of 
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the Church.” In addition to a special 
need for such a labor to correct a certain 
overly naturalistic way of thinking 
about the Church on the part of many 
—even among the faithful—positive 
signs of its timeliness are seen in the 
“nostalgia for the visible Church 
deep-seated in the heart of [to-day’s] 
Protestantism,’ and in the deeper 
awareness of the reality of the Church 
in the souls of her own members. The 
author calls attention to the many 
studies on the Church published in re- 
cent years, and in particular to the en- 
cyclical Mystici Corporis Christi issued 
by His Holines Pope Pius XII in 1943. 
There are many indications that “as 
far as the development of doctrine is 
concerned, the twentieth century is des- 
tined to be the ‘century of the Church.’ ” 
The Splendour of the Church is a part 
of this labor toward “‘a perfect naming.” 
It is offered not as a scientific treatise 
or original research, but as a theological 
meditation in which the author attempts 
to work himself, through a considera- 
tion of the essential texts of Tradition, 
into the very heart of the mystery of 
the Church. He seeks to behold her, 
not in some idealistic dream, but as she 
appears in history and in our own pres- 
ent daily experience of her. He at- 
tempts to see her with the eyes of faith 
as God has made her in the mystery of 
her supernatural being, then to com- 
municate this vision of faith to his 
readers—to his fellow priests especially. 
It is difficult to express within the limits 
of a brief review how gloriously the 
author succeeds in attaining this objec- 
tive. Through nearly three hundred 
pages a rich patristic and theological 
erudition is marshalled with such 
artistic mastery that the voice of Tra- 
dition echoes throughout like a great 
symphony—rich and clear and com- 
pelling. One is continually grateful to 
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the publishers for having kept the foot- 
notes at the bottom of each page, so 
that the total effect is even more 
impressively achieved. 

The meditation begins with a con- 
sideration of the way in which the act 
of faith is related to the Church. 
Christian faith is “believing in” God, 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
i.e., “believing in” Truth Itself. We do 
not “believe in” the Church in this way; 
“but we do believe that she is the 
Mother who brings us our regeneration.” 
Indeed, faith is the gift of Christ to the 
Chureh, and we profess the faith, as 
individuals only in the Church, and with 
dependence on her. As with faith, so 
also with the entire process of salvation. 
Christ loves us as individuals, but im 
the Church: “our personal destiny can 
work itself out only in the common sal- 
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vation of the Church” for which Christ 
shed His blood. 

Consideration is given next to the 
dimensions of the mystery. We see in 
what sense the Church, which issued 
from the side of Christ on the cross and 
was manifested on Pentecost, existed 
from the beginning of creation. Then 
the two fundamental aspects of, the 
Church are examined and variously 
named: active and passive; divine and 
human; teaching and taught; govern- 
ing and sanctifying and 
sanctified. It is by distinguishing these 
aspects that we understand the true 
meaning of that most noble and excel- 
lent name of the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ. The intimate 
and essential relations between the 
Body of Christ in the Holy Eucharist 
and the Mystical Body, the Church, are 
then studied. The mystery of the altar 
is revealed as the effective sign of the 
mystery of the Church: the sacra- 
mental Body as the effective sign of the 
mystical Body. The Holy Eucharist is 
seen as the true heart and the true 
source of life in the Church. 


governed ; 


Turning from the secret heart of the 
Church to the external aspects, Fr. de 
Lubae writes a chapter on “The Church 
in the World” which is a ringing apology 
for the Church as the true home of 
human liberty and human dignity, 
precisely because she is the “Chureh 
Militant’—the Army of Christ with its 
King in its midst. 

Three chapters follow which consti- 
tute a penetrating examination of con- 
science for all Catholics, but for priests 
especially. The Church is depicted as 
the “Sacrament of Christ,” whose 
unique mission is that of making Christ 
present to men. We are reminded that 
“she should be through us what she is 
for us”; and through various reflections 


we are led to put tlie question to our- 
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selves: Does the Church truly an- 
nounce Christ through our ministry? 

The Church is depicted next as 
Ecclesia Mater, and the qualities are 
examined which characterize the true 
vir ecclesiasticus: he loves the Church 
his mother and his brethren; he holds 
her Tradition in reverence; he is both 
bold and meek, not hard, arrogant or 
unfeeling; he is averse to faction, in- 
trigue and coteries; he is hopeful, poor 
in spirit, in all things obedient; he tries 
to communicate his enthusiasm for the 
Church to all. 

Three principal forms of temptations 
concerning the Church are then con- 
sidered. The possessive temptation as- 
sails those “who identify their cause 
with that of the Church so totally that 
they end by equating the Church’s cause 
with their own.” Failing to mortify 
themselves in this respect, “in their de- 
sire to serve the Church, they press the 
Chureh into their own service.” The 
neurasthenic temptation afflicts es- 
pecially those of a pragmatic bent who 
despair of the Church in our day as 
ineffective and out-of-date. These lack 
true discernment to discover where the 
Kingdom of God shines in secret. The 
temptation of intellectual scandal, or 
disgust at the humility, simplicity and 
‘“commonness” of the Church, threatens 
always the sophisticated, the gifted, the 
cultural élite. These must become wise 
enough to learn the truth of the 
prophecy, “I will destroy the wisdom 
of the wise” (Isa. 29, 14). 

The Splendour of the Church closes 
with a long chapter in which the essen- 
tial relationships of Our Lady and the 
Church are set forth. The author de- 
elares: “Catholic faith regarding Our 
Lady sums up symbolically, in_ its 
special case, the doctrine of human co- 
operation in the Redemption, and thus 
provides the synthesis, or matrix con- 
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cept, as it were, of the dogma of the 
Church.” The Church’s tradition ap- 
plies the same biblical symbols to Mary 
and the Church. She is the ideal figure 
or pattern of the Church, both as sancti- 
fying and sanctified. Her virginal 
motherhood finds its analogy in the 
fruitful virginity of the Church; her 
absolute purity from sin, in the perfect 
doctrinal purity of the Church. Mother 
of the Mystical Body, she is also its 
surpassingly perfect member. In her 
perfect faith she is the model of all 
believers; her holiness and triumph are 
the perfect pattern and, at the same 
time, the pledge of the triumph of the 
whole Church. All this the Church 
knows, which is why, instinctively, she 
makes all things come by way of Our 
Lady. She “flies to her protection”; ut- 
ters her own praise under the lead of the 
Immaculate Virgin; hails in Mary’s As- 
sumption the anticipation and pledge of 
her own triumph. The relations of Our 
Lady, the Church and the individual 
soul are summarized in the rule: What- 
ever faith says universally of the 
Chureh as a whole may be said indi- 
vidually of each faithful soul, and 
specially, i.e., préeminently, incompar- 
ably of Our Lady. This does not mean 
that Mary’s glory eclipses the glory of 
her children as the sun “puts out” the 
stars; rather does she both excel and 
make glorious all the members of the 
Church, as the sun both excels and 
makes glorious all the bodies upon 
which it shines. The glory of Mary is 
to God alone; her perfect sanctity is 
the perfection of faith, hope and 
charity; she is the consummation of 
the religion of the humble. 


That is Mary; and so also is the 
Church our Mother—the perfect wor- 
shipper; there lies the focal point of 
the analogy between them, for there 
the same Spirit is at work in both. 
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But whereas this humble and lofty 
perfection shines dazzlingly in su- 
preme purity in Mary, in ourselves 
(who are as yet barely touched by 
the Spirit) it scarcely struggles to the 
light at all. The Church-as-Mother 
is never at the end of her labour to 
deliver us to the life of the Spirit. 
Whatever may be the failures of indi- 
vidual souls, the Church herself will 
never fail to praise God. “Like Our 
Lady, the Church magnifies the Lord 
from age to age . . .” She begins in 
time the great eternal liturgy to the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
This, in bare outline, is a sketch of 
the true face of the Church, our Mother, 
which Fr. de Lubae describes with all 
the warmth and depth and vibrancy of 
living theology in the pages of The 
Splendour of the Church. 
Owen Bennett, O.F.M.Conv. 
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$3.00. 


Would a free nation be justified in 
waging a nuclear war today against 
Soviet Russia? 

To this vital question—one tossed 
about in seminary classrooms as well as 
in private parlors—Father Strathmann 
provides a fearless answer. Basing his 
reply on the fundamental theme of his 
book, he declares: “The decisive blow 
against the justification of a war on 
Soviet Russia follows from the nature 
of a modern general war as such.” In 
a previous chapter the Dominican pre- 
sented his own conviction to the effect 
that all total modern war is evil. Here 
he merely applies that principle to the 
ease at hand. 

Father Strathmann holds that the 
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first two conditions for a just war could 
he fulfilled today—‘legitimate author- 
ity” and “just cause.” But he argues 
that the second two conditions—the in- 
tention to promote good and avoid evil, 
and the right or proper manner of wag- 
ing war—‘are excluded in the nuclear 
war.” 

This interesting chapter on “War 
against Russia?” continues with a plea 
for a “spiritual defense and conquest” 
against the monster Communism. The 
priest-author speaks of the “other 
Russia,” i.e., the great bulk of the popu- 
lation that is not at all “sold” on Com- 
munist atheism. He suggests that the 
“a strong moral superi- 
ority” as its chief weapon, and not 
physical attack. 

The reviewer does not wish to give 
the impression that Father Strathmann 
advocates a wishy-washy attitude to- 
ward Red aggression. Such is far from 
the truth. The Dominican theologian 
states flatly, in regard to those crushed 
under the Soviet boot, that “resistance 
is a strict moral duty.” He explains: 
“No individual, no people, nor, least of 
all, the Church may be resigned to such 
conditions.”’ 

But modern war is such that it can- 
not be properly categorized with war as 
it was waged of old, or even as late as 
1917, the author points out. After an 
apodictic condemnation of total mod- 
ern war, i.e., the type of combat that 
makes no distinction whatever between 


West exercise 


soldier and civilian in its onroads, the 
priest treats atomie war and hydrogen 
bombing specifically. Some, he ad- 
mits, still maintain that atomic war is 
permissible in some instances. Hydro- 
gen bombs, however, he insists, must 
be ruled out of the legitimate means of 
combat, because “by their nature” they 
destroy all persons and things within 
the tremendous radius of their power. 
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On the premise that hydrogen war- 
fare is in se immoral, the authors holds 
that it may not be lawfully used even 
for defense, since two wrongs do not 
make a right. 

The reviewer, though he agrees that 
the hydrogen bomb is too drastic a 
weapon for use in heavily populated 
areas, cannot agree that it is in se evil. 
If it were intrinsically evil, the bomb 
could never be lawfully used. But a 
case or two could be imagined in which 
the H-bomb would conceivably be per- 
mitted, e.g., the bombing, in a lonely 
sea lane, of an attacking enemy ship. 
In that instance, none but combatants 
would suffer. And if the H-bomb is 
permissible in only one case, it cannot 
be in se evil. 

See how Father Strathmann’s work 
stimulates thought and discussion! 

A question of particular interest 
treated by the author is that of the 
morality of conscientious objection. The 
problem is settled partim by a statement 
of the theses drawn up by the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 
Absolute pacifism, it is stated, is ruled 
out, “since criminals never abandon 
violence, those who are attacked are 
morally obliged to oppose the unlawful 
use of force with its lawful use. 

“Even in a just defensive war,” the 
statement proceeds, “all are obliged to 
object conscientiously to practices that 
are clearly opposed to the natural law.” 
The duty of conscientious objection is 
posited, too, “when it is certain that a 
war of defense is unjust.” 

Father Strathmann explains and gives 
moral bases for the several principles 
set down regarding conscientious objec- 
tion. Though not every reader will 
agree with everything the Dominican 
says, all must admire his grasp of moral 
theology and his penetrating sense of 
-asuistry. 

An inspiring section of the book, to- 
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ward its beginning, outlines “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Church” in regard to 
the prevention of war. When speaking 
of total combat, the author declares: 
“We cannot expect that the Church will 
dare lend her moral support to such a 
destruction of God's creation.” 

Father Strathmann’s volume is replete 
with papal pronouncements as well as 
declarations of other high ecclesiastical 
officials and reputable theologians. 
Moreover, the author is familiar enough 
with such statements to supply facile 
explanations of them. The book is a 
valuable contribution to modern moral 
study; the importance of its subject 
matter can hardly be overstressed. 

Rosert EF, KeEKEISEN 


Archeological Master piece 


JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN 
Periop. By Erwin R. Goodenough 
(Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1956), pp. 
1324. 


Perhaps to appraise the character of 
the scholarship which went into the 
assembling of the data of this very spe- 
cial treatment of a difficult study, it 
would be well to remember, first of all, 
that the author, after fourteen years of 
intense research, was granted fellow- 
ships by the Bollingen Foundation to 
pursue his labors to the ultimate desid- 
eratum—publication of his findings. 
These fellowships provided Professor 
Goodenough primarily with a research 
secretary to assist him in the final as- 
sembling of his material, and after that 
the funds to permit travel to North 
Africa, the Near East, and to various 
countries of Europe where research had 
not yet been made. The result of these 
years of laborious and painstaking in- 
dustry is the title of this review. This 
is not the whole story. The author’s 
exposition overflows itself into six mag- 
nificent volumes, all of which comprise 
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Number XXXVII of the spectacular 
Bollingen Series. (It will be remem- 
bered that THe HoMILetic AND Pas- 
TORAL ReEvIEW published a review of an 
sarlier contribution to this series, The 
Gothic Cathedral.) But it is doubtful 
if a work of such magnitude as Number 
XXXVII will be seen for many a day. 

“The immediate purpose of the 
study,” writes Professor Goodenough, 
“is to try to discover the religious atti- 
tudes of the Jews in the Greco-Roman 
world.” This appears the have been 
the “immediate purpose,” but his ini- 
tial purpose was channeled into another, 
and quite dangerous, stream of thought. 
The Professor discovered that he faced 
two very old problems: the “helleniza- 
tion” of Christianity and the conflict 
between science and religion. It is not 
the purpose of this reviewer to enter the 


lists either for or against Professor 
Goodenough. That is a _ challeng> 


Catholics and Liberals can undertake 
to accept. Nor can I doubt that the 
former are well prepared to defend tra- 
ditional Christianity. I am inclined to 
believe that traditionalists will contest 
the author’s ultimate conclusion, es- 
pecially since he enumerates among 
the old and, to him, decadent sciences, 
“scholastic theology.” Traditional 
theologians, trained in the older science 
of scholasticism, may yet have the last 
word. At any rate they will frown 
upon the Professor’s summation of his 
thesis: 


The evidence has foreed the con- 
clusion that the modern age cannot 
live without the old symbols; it can 
as little accept their old explanations. 
The “warfare of science and religion” 
is simply the attack of a new civiliza- 
tion with its new science, not upon 
the old symbols, but upon the old 
explanation of their value, that is, 
upon the old sciences. 


All the more will traditionalists ques- 


tion a scholar who writes, “When Jesus 
was made to say, ‘I have come that ye 
may have life,’ he was made to an- 
nounce that he was gratifying man’s 
deepest longing” (italics added). Our 
italies that Professor Good- 
enough, eminent scholar though he is, 
is partial rather to the Liberal than to 
the Traditional school of thought. 
Some 1324 pages of actual text and 
1781 illustrations are distributed among 
the six volumes of the work. Volume 1 
details all the available archeological 
evidence obtained from Palestine, while 
Volume 2 details the same type of evi- 
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| dence from the Diaspora. Volume 3 
| contains 1209 plates to illustrate Vol- 
umes 1 and 2. Volume 4 discusses “The 
Problem of Method” and describes the 
“Symbols from Jewish Cult.” The im- 
portance of “Fish, Bread, and Wine” in 
Jewish (and Christian) worship be- 
comes the burden of Volumes 5 and 
6. The last three volumes are further 
explained by 572 plates of varying size. 
Judging from the great variety of plates, 
it will be seen that not only the famed 
Arch of Titus in Rome bears a symbol 
of Jewish cult. In fact, every con- 
eeivable archeological source—Jewish, 
Christian, Mohammedan, pagan—was 
exhausted by the author to round out 
a finished masterpiece of scholarship. 

Need it be said that Number 
XXXVII of the Bollingen Series is not 
a contribution intended for general 
reading? Its appeal will be limited to 
such minds as must deal with the in- 
tricacies of this highly specialized 
study. However, this reviewer does not 
hesitate to recommend this work, sui 
generis in its order, to the librarians of 
our Catholic seminaries, in the hope 
that it will be made available to pro- 
fessors of Holy Scripture and to such 
as are directed to advance to the pur- 
suit of special studies, perhaps after 
ordination. As a source book for thesis 
research, Jewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period will satisfy the most 
avid student. 





JAMES GILDEA 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 


THE Mass anp LiturcicaL REFORM. 
By John L. Murphy (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1956), xii-340 pp., $5.95. 
Our Holy Father states in Mediator 

Dei ($201): “The Mass is the chief 

act of divine worship; it should also be 

the source and center of Christian 





piety.” To make it so is nowadays a 
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primary matter of pastoral solicitude. 
In bringing out his monumental Mis- 
sarum Sollemnia a few months after 
that papal document, Father Jungmann 
hailed the latter as a magnificent monu- 
ment of basic liturgical thinking. This 
he welcomed as general guidance and 
prerequisite to any change in external 
ferm (I, 167). Just a few years back 
Msgr. (now Archbishop) Montini put 
the Holy See on record as regarding 
“liturgical restoration as the most press- 
ing problem today’s pastoral guidance 
has to discharge” (June 30, 1953). 
These last years have been packed with 
written and spoken efforts to find a 
fuller solution and thus create the at- 
mosphere in which papal decision will 
be made. One such recent work is 
Father Murphy’s latest volume. 

The first half .of The Mass and 
Liturgical Reform, on corporate wor- 
ship itself, is based, almost paragraph 
by paragraph, on Mediator Dei (and 
Mystict Corporis). The second half 
of the book presents the need of some 
reform in the structure and arrange- 
ment of the Mass. The final section 
deals with the pros and cons of admit- 
ting some vernacular into the present 
framework. 

Father Murphy’s treatment of the 
need of some refashioning in the prayers 
and sequence of the Mass itself takes 
up and spells out a plan outlined a few 
years ago by Abbot Durst. Reviewing 
that volume favorably, Father Cyril 
Vollert, S.J., said in part: 


The Mass ceremonial is an aggregate 
of elements contributed by various 
regions and epochs; it is not perfectly 
formulated and organized. Many 
of the prayers are beautiful and sig- 
nificant; others have lost a meaning 
formerly attaching to them. By 
means of regroupings of prayers, 
emendations of expressions that are 
ambiguous or lack elaritv. certain 


omissions and a few additions, the 
aim of the sections occurring before 
and after the consecration can be 
better achieved. The author writes 
out his full arrangement and 
amended prayers; they are deserving 
of careful scrutiny by all liturgists 

(Theological Studies, 1954, p. 133). 
Father Murphy has given them care- 
ful scrutiny and, for the most part, en- 
dorsement. 

Greatest interest will doubtless attach 
to this lengthy discussion of the reasons 
for and against the introduction of 
vernacular into the Mass-liturgy. Here 
the author shows himself conversant 
with the work of Jungmann, Schmidt, 
Howell and others. 

(VERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


THE Hotypay Book. By Francis X. 
Weiser, 8.J. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1956), 218 pp.; cloth, $3.00. 
The Liturgical Movement in this 

country currently enjoys the writing 

services of an Austrian Jesuit resident 

at Weston, Mass., Father Francis X. 

Weiser. Also, by happy accident, 

Father Weiser has developed a scholar’s 

interest in a topic hardly touched by 

others in this country: the history- 
that is, the true story—of the origin of 
feasts and observances. 

His latest volume, The Holyday 
Book, the November choice of the 
Thomas More Book Club, completes 
the trilogy begun by the former Har- 
court volumes, The Christmas Book 
(1952) and The Easter Book (1954). 
In The Holyday Book Father Weiser’s 
swift and lively narrative dwells chiefly 
on festivals of Our Lady and the saints. 
Preachers will find here accurate and 
well-selected data on matters historical, 
and general readers will enjoy learning 
this new their Catholic 
heritage. 


aspect of 
GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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pp. $4.50. 
This book offers an exceptionally 
stimulating and informing tour of 


thought through the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles. The great 
merit of the work is its wide range. We 
may divide it into three parts: the 
first furnishes a background to the 
Gospels and treats of various introduc- 
tory information; the second is con- 
cerned with each of the four Gospels 
and with Acts, which is a continuation 
of St. Luke’s narrative; the third is a 
chapter on the Apostolic Fathers who 
carried on the work of the Apostles by 
spreading and interpreting the Gospel 
message. 

Part One begins with an appraisal of 
recent archeological discoveries for a 
better understanding of Old and New 
Testament exegesis. Then the out- 
standing events of Israel’s history from 
the time of the Exile until the coming of 
Christ, and the characteristic traits of 
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the various religious groups that figure 
prominently in the Gospels are briefly 
described. The third chapter records 
the evidence for the authenticity of the 
Gospels, states the synoptic problem 
and suggests an approved solution, out- 
lines the treatment of the text and, after 
a brief paragraph or two on inspiration, 
concludes with some practical hints for 
students, suggesting useful aids for’ a 
more thorough study of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Part Two is the main section of the 
book. The author’s aim is “to show 
our Lord to the reader as only the Gos- 
pels can show Him”; also “to illumin- 
ate the Gospels by the Epistles, Psalms, 
Law and Prophets.” This is the help 
we need to read the Gospels correctly, 
“because they were written in so differ- 
ent an age, because they were written 
closely, intensely, for people who had 
few books.” Although a well-written 
life of Christ furnishes a valuable 
background for the Gospels, “to read 
it instead of the Gospels brings a real 
danger of blurring the portrait of our 
Lord.” 

Zach of the Evangelists presents an 
individual portrait of Christ. St. 
Matthew shows us the Messias prom- 
ised to the Jews. This is evident from 
the numerous references to the fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament prophecies. 
St. Mark emphasizes the Person of 
Christ, the Son of God. St. Luke intro- 
duces us to the Savior of mankind, 
while the fourth Evangelist defends the 
divinity of Christ against the attacks 
of Cerinthus and other early Gnosties. 
But these inspired writers were con- 
cerned not merely with the Person of 
Christ; they were equally intent on re- 
cording His message of salvation. God 
spoke to men through Jesus, by whom 
the fullness of divine 
made known to us. 

The first Evangelist 


revelation was 


records at 
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greater length the discourses of our 
Lord that relate to the Kingdom He 
came to found. Maisie Ward marks 
with a sure hand the various steps in 
the founding of the Kingdom of Heaven 
as indicated in the first Gospel; she 
knows her matter thoroughly and sel- 
dom slips up on scholarly minutiae. 
The second Gospel, we are told by 
early Christian writers, originated in 
the preaching of St. Peter and, in fact, 
it has the realistic touches that we ex- 
pect from an eyewitness. It was 
written for the Roman converts to con- 
firm them in the faith of Christ’s divine 
sonship. St. Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian and companion of St. Paul, is an 
accomplished story-teller. His pur- 
pose is to present the character of our 
Divine Lord in such a manner that his 
readers will realize the universality of 
His message of salvation. This Gospel 
is in a special sense the Gospel of the 
Gentiles. The author likewise points 
out the prominence given to the Holy 
Ghost and, in the early chapters, to 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus. Since it 
alone records the three great canticles 
of the New Testament, it is also known 
as the Gospel of Prayer. 

Special interest is aroused in the Acts 
of the Apostles by showing how the 
authenticity and historical accuracy of 
this book were scientifically established 
in recent years. Since it is the one 
surviving account of the establishment 
of Christianity in Jerusalem, and Syria 
and throughout Asia Minor and Greece, 
it is of supreme value as history. In 
this work, even more so than in the 
Gospel, St. Luke shows that the mes- 
sage of Jesus is not for the Jews alone, 
but for all the world. We are first told 
how a Christian community was formed 
in Jerusalem and how, when persecu- 
tion scattered this community, the faith 
was carried to Samaria, Syria, and 
from Syria to Cyprus, Asia Minor, 


Macedonia and Greece. The final 
chapters show how St. Paul was 
brought to Rome in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner than he had intended. 
Throughout the work there is excite- 
ment and adventure, and it is by stress- 
ing these parts that our author would 
entice readers to read Acts attentively. 

The fourth Gospel deals with Christ 
as the Incarnate Word of God, largely 
in the form of long discourses, and 
stresses the Judzean side of the public 
ministry. Writing with the needs of 
the early Church in mind, St. John 
omitted much that is recorded in the 
three preceding accounts, on the as- 
sumption that the details were well 
known, since the Synoptic Gospels had 
a wide circulation by the time the last 
Gospel was written. Most of the 
miracles and discourses narrated by St. 
John occurred in connection with one 
of the big feasts of the Jews and within 
the precincts of the Temple; hence the 
division of the text according to the 
feasts. 

Through the known and accepted 
testimony of the Apostolic Fathers 
and early Christian writers, Ignatius, 
Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas and 
the Didache, it is possible to prove that 
the Gospels which we love and revere 
today were accepted as authentic and 
authoritative from the Apostolic age 
onward. These early writers show in 
their writings an acquaintance with the 
Gospels, but their writings are almost 
“a prolongation of the New Testament.” 

The author is well qualified to furnish 
accurate information on these matters 
because of her long experience in lectur- 
ing for the English Catholic Evidence 
Guild. This book deserves a wide 
circulation, for it will prove of great 
value to all who are interested in the 
New Testament. 

Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 
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SEEK FOR A Hero. By William G. 
Schofield (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York, 1957), 307 pp. $3.95. 

John Boyle O'Reilly was quite a man. 

A leader in the Fenian movement in Ire- 

land in the nineteenth century, he was 

arrested and imprisoned by the English. 

He was confined in a series of prisons 

where treatment of political prisoners 

was deliberately calculated to break a 

man physically, mentally, and spiritu- 

ally. But O’Reilly did not break. 

Eventually he was transferred to the 

Australian penal colony where he made 

his eseape aboard an American whaler. 

He came to the United States and be- 

came editor and co-owner of the Boston 

Pilot and one of the most prominent 


- and respected journalists of the century. 


O’Reilly’s life was dedicated to Irish 
freedom, English embarrassment, and 
American democracy. For him these 
were no meaningless abstractions; they 
were ideals to be fought for in a world 
which did not always seem disposed to 
accept them. At times O'Reilly did not 
fight honestly or fairly, and he made 
up some of the rules as he went along. 
But his impatience with cruelty, injus- 
tice and sham are enough to cause one 
to forgive him many things. 

Seek for a Hero, the 
’Reilly’s life, is an exciting -book be- 
‘ause O’Reilly’s life was exciting. But 
Seek for a Hero is not a particularly 
well-written book. Mr. Schofield is 
too anxious to spoon-feed the reader a 
certain attitude toward O’Reilly—Mr. 
Schofield’s attitude: here is O'Reilly 
the ideal, the blameless, the perfect. 
To this end, Mr. Schofield romanticizes 
his hero, covers him with sentimentality, 
heaps up lavish and untempered praise, 
justifies his every act, and in the end 
embarrasses this reader with an excess 


story Ol 


of honor. 
aay — 
Perhaps it is not necessary lor Un 


ce Se 
biographer always to be objective. Per- 
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haps the twentieth century’s tendency 
to debunk the hero makes the romantic 
view all the more valuable in our time. 
But romanticism is a dangerous tool in 
the hands of a biographer. Unless it 
is used With subtlety and restraint, it 
often defeats its own purpose. 

No reader is opposed to an author 
stating his opinions, but the mature 
reader Wishes a sufficiently objective 
presentation of the facts that he too 
may make a judgment. Mr. Schofield 
has blended opinion with fact so thor- 
oughly in this book that they are in- 
separable. The result is the feeling by 
this reader that Mr. Schofield would 
bludgeon us into accepting his O'Reilly 
in toto. 

Or, to put it another way, Mr. Scho- 
field’s hero is someone else’s criminal. 
Of O'Reilly, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica says, “His reputation in America 
naturally differed very much from what 
it was in England, towards whom 
uniformly mischievous.” 
O’Reilly’s admirers will like Seek for a 
Hero; his eritics will not. And that 
leaves his reputation just about where 
it was before, doesn’t it? 

Leo J. HERTZEL 
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THe Varican Picture Book Edited 
by Leon Paul (Greystone Press- 
Hawthorn Books, New York, 1957). 
$2.95 (hard cover); $2.00 (paper 


cover). 


This picture book of the Vatican 
might well be called a rocking-chair 
pilgrimage to the Holy City. For it 
enables the reader to visit Rome in 
spirit, by means of picture and story, 
while at the same time remaining at 
home by the fireside. The pictures are 
well chosen for that purpose. They 
highlight the glories of St. Peter’s along 
with the many activities of the present 


Holy Father. The photos are inter- 
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preted with a text of great imagination. 

The intention of the editor is “to 
simulate a real pilgrimage, and make it 
spiritually profitable” for those who 
cannot afford the time or money to 
travel. Mr. Paul lets it be known in 
his conclusion that “we have taken 
many liberties with the sequence of 
events . . . and also with some of the 
people in our pictures.” 

It would seem better to have placed 
this information at the beginning of the 
book. For some will be distracted by 
the effort of trying to fit all the events 
narrated into the brief space of one 
week; others, who have been to Rome, 
will think unkindly of the travel agency 
that failed to arrange the same privi- 
leges for them on their pilgrimage. 
These distracting thoughts are elimi- 
nated by the facts presented at the end. 

Mr. Paul affords his readers many 
delightful moments in describing the 
Holy Father’s affection for the little 
children and the thousands of adults 
who flock to him from all walks of life. 
The complexities of operating the Papal 
State are also touched upon. But the 
ordinary reader is not interested in 
Hence the editor avoids 
encumbering his text with too many 
statistics. The picture of the Holy 
Father shown standing in the center of 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra is 
the one picture in the entire book that 
“is worth a thousand words.” 

It is hoped that the prayer which Mr. 
Paul expresses for the spiritual benefit 


these details. 


and enjoyment of his readers will be 
increasingly realized until the day 
when they themselves actually visit the 
shrines so attractively presented here 
in the form of an imaginary pilgrimage. 

Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


The Morality of Hysterectomy Oper. 
ations. A doctoral work from Catholic 
University, by Rev. Nicholas Lohkamp, 
O.F.M., done under the direction of the 
Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
A splendid example of the moral theo- 
logian of today examining a particular 
medical procedure in the light of tradi- 
tional Catholic morality. It is a timely 
and important study in view of the 
many questionable operations _per- 
formed on the reproductive organs. 
Catholic University Press, Washington, 
D. C. 


Mental Health in Childhood. By 
Charles L. Burns, an English psychia- 
trist and specialist in child guidance. 
The book treats the natural develop- 
ment of the child; delinquency; resi- 
dential treatment of the malajusted. 
It is very summary in quality, but con- 
tains some valuable ideas for persons 
working in this particular field. Fides, 
Chicago, III., 86 pp. 


Encyclopedia of Morals. Edited by 
Vergilius Ferm. This is a very wel 
thought-out reference work on the moral 
philosophy of many noted figures 1 
the world of philosophy and literatur 
It brings together into one handy vol- 
ume, much material that is either other- 
wise unavailable or else widely scat- 
tered. Not by any means ex profess 
Catholic, still it carries a number oi 
articles by recognized Catholic writer 
on Catholie themes. This ambitiow 
undertaking fills a definite need, 4- 
though some of the material in it would 
have to be critically evaluated from : 
Catholic point of view. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 682 pp., $10.00. 
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PRIESTS Save up to 40% at 
MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


Why buy health, accident, hospital or life 
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lower cost ‘‘preferred risk’’ policies? Catholic 
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tial savings at Ministers Life and Casualty 
Union. 


Any Priest, teaching lay brother or seminary 

student, who buys our Advance Health and 
Accident policy can save as much as 40%. Gone are the financial burdens 
of paying hospital and doctor bills—with the mental worry that goes along 
with them. 


Here’s What the Advance Policy Covers: Accidental disability . . . ac- 
cidental death . . . loss of hands, feet, eyes . . . fractures and amputation . . . 
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you wish. 





CATHOLIC REPRESENTATION 


There have been one or more Catholic priests on the MCLU 
Board of Directors since 1924. At the present time The Very 
Rev. George E. Ryan, rector of St. Paul Cathedral, and Father 
Thos. Shanahan librarian at St. Paul Seminary, are serving. 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 


When ordering Altar Cloths, s 
including side drops, and finishe 


cify finished length, 
width including front 


drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard 

(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard 

(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard 

(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
sign, per yard $ 

(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.60 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
— hemstitched without lace, per 


ard 

No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
per yard $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine — lace, embroid- 


ered with IHS design $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to aa: Alb. 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light wobshe 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
sertion only $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
$43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$ 
Surplice to match 


(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $8. 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top $25.50 


(L) Fl fa** 
Amice J 

Corporal . 1.35 
Purificator .... . 95 

Pall . 1.50 

Finger Towel... . 95 

Stole Collar .. 45 

Fl Plain Hem “*F2 Hemstitched 

**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 

No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 

No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 

No. F2* Handkerchief wt., 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 
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Americas Finest \ASSOCK 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurement 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank 








Ci: 4 HANSEN 


NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B)s The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak i 
tailored of purple light weight ma 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord fo: 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Caps 
attached and additional half sleeves 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank o 
Prelate. 


| 
(G) The Choir Cassock withou 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon 
signori. Illustrated with Mozett: 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn by « 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Ligh: 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Idea) 
for summer and travel. 


from France. Light weight. 


No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 


Cloth from Switzerland. The finest 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


Telephone 


D. B..HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 





teady Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
tur Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
1art below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
re sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 


ays if you are not satisfied. 
Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 
‘rease resistant, light weight, 
lurable, has the appearance of 
ne woolens. Guaranteed fast 
lye. 

{oman or 


emi-Jesuit 
tyle Cassock .. $25.00 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. 


do. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. 


50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Acetate Material 
Light weight, good quality, 
wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or 


Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 


is additional. 
No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 





Back Chest 
No. Meas. Meas. 


Collar Sleeve 
Size 





B5638 56 in. 38 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 
i 40 in. 

42 in. 

44 in. 

46 in. 

38 in. 

40 in. 

42 in. 

44 in. 

46 in. 

40 in. 

42 in. 


15 in. 
151 in. 
16 in. 
1614 in. 
15 in. 
1514 in. 
16 in. 


1614 in. 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., 


No. 4B Roman Style 
Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 — $32.50 


No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 — $32.50 


Alter Boys \OMPLETE OTF 


(A) No. B11. Buttonless 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- 
sock has hook -and-eye 
collar and belt front. 


Age 


Cassock Measurement 


5% Discount on 12 
Altar Boy Cassocks 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
—Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
able toggle buttons. 


Sash additional. 
Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 


Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea.  Surplice 


10% Discount on 24 or 
more Altar Boy Cassocks 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


33H» 
23a) 





(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearits 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Lengo 
18 to 24 inch. Each ...... ; $4.5 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lac. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $3.9 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light wes! 
cotton material. Sanforized. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each 


No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Mace 


extra full. Length 18 to 


Telephone FRanklin 9.§75( 





Made extra ful 
$3.25 


(B) N 
Damas 
design 
care of 
of Sati 
nished 
broide: 
IHS or 


Romar 
Romar 
Roman 
Benedi 
Preach 
Gothic 
Gothic 
Gothic 


(C) N 
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Churct 
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Roman 
Roman 
Roman 
Benedi 
Preach; 
Gothic 
Gothic 
Gothic 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


foodlecraft VESTMENTS 4 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
id tich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
ystments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
wvely priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


iqvited without obligation. 


(B) No. Y6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
are of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
lem to match. 


Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 

Lined 
$54.50 
76.25 


Unlined 
$49.75 
65.25 
111.00 


Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 

Roman Dalmatics 124.00 
Benediction Veil 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. ¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 

Lined 
$42.50 
61.50 


Unlined 
Roman Chasuble $37.75 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics .... 86.25 
Benediction Veil 23.75 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble 55.75 
Gothic Cope 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics 98.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined 
$47.50 $53.00 
76.75 

99.75 114.50 
25.50 31.00 

.. LINED ONLY 11.00 
73.50 
78.75 
129.75 


Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 


Gothic Dalmatics 116.00 
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Communications FROM Our Reapers 





In re Semen Examination 
EpITor: 

In the May (1957) issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PastTorAL REVIEW 
Father Aidan Carr makes reference to 
Pope Pius XII’s address of September 
1949 to support his contention that any 
means of obtaining semen for a male 
sterility test, other than in the imme- 
diate context of intercourse, is unlaw- 
ful. The pertinent papal text reads: 
“Although one may not exclude, a 
priori, new methods (for procuring 
sperm) simply because they are new, 
nevertheless, in so far as _ artificial 
fecundation is concerned, not only is 
there reasor for being extremely re- 
served, but it must be rejected entirely” 
(Acta Apostolicae Sedis XXXXI, p. 
560). 

Father Carr proceeds to leave the 
impression that because of these words 
of the Pontiff the opinion, holding to the 
liceity of the use of aspiration to with- 
draw semen from the efferent tubes for 
the purpose of sterility tests, is no 
longer tenable. Such does not seem to 
be the case. Worthy of note is Father 
Gerald Kelly’s interpretation of the 
same text: 


Though the Pope is here obviously 
confirming the opinion of those theo- 
logians who hold that aspiration of 
semen from testicles or epididymes 
may not be justified as a means of 
artificial insemination, he is not 
agreeing with those who consider 
these procedures illicit for sterility 
tests. Rather, his words appear to 
favor the opposite opinion. For not 
only does his text limit the condem- 
nation of the “new methods” to their 
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use for artificial insemination, but 
the context clearly distinguishes these 
methods from the “acts contrary to 
nature,” which were summarily re- 
ferred to and condemned in the previ- 
ous paragraph 

CHRISTOPHER LIND, O.S.B. 

Morristown, New Jersey 


.... and partial agreement 
EDITOR: 

In light of Father Lind’s gracious and 
pertinent letter, I feel indeed that I 
probably did overstate the case against 
the licitness of aspiration of sperm from 
the epididymes, by making it appear 
searcely a probable opinion any longer 
to hold for its morality for purposes of 
semen examination. To that extent I’m 
happy to recant. I think that it is still 
a probable opinion on both sides: it is 
neither certainly right nor certainly 
wrong to obtain seed for examination 
by means of some non-sexual procedure, 
v.g., through the use of aspiration. 

However, I also believe that “the 
other side” is perhaps in turn overstat- 
ing its case. Father Lind added (as he 
properly indicated by parentheses): 
“.. for procuring sperm . . .” to the 
Pope’s words. The Holy Father made 
a general statement: “Bien que l’on ne 
puisse a priori exclure de nouvelles 
méthodes, pour le seul motif de leur 
nouveauté, .’ These words intro- 
duced a new paragraph. The paragraph 
to which I had reference was the imme- 
diately preceding one: “D’autre part, il 
est superflu d’observer que l’élement 
actif ne peut jamais étre procure licite- 
contre nature.” 
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(“For the rest, it is superfluous to re. 
mark that the active element can never 
be procured licitly by acts against na- 
ture.” By “active element” the Pop 
means, of course, sperm.) On the basis 
of these two paragraphs, can it be eon- 
cluded that the Pope is saying that it js 
morally allowed to obtain sperm for 
semen examination by means of aspira- 
tion? That is making him say more 
than he says; even as I made him say 
more than he says. 

Father Lind does not say where the 
text of Father Kelly which he cites js 
to be found. In his Medico-Moral 
Problems (St. Louis, 1950), p. 1, 
Father Kelly stated that the direct re- 
moval of semen, by aspiration, from 
testicles or epididymes, for purposes of 
sterility testing, is probably licit. He 
also (p. 14) referred to the September 
29, 1949 address of Pope Pius XII, and 
said that what he had written (on p. 15) 
about probably licit means (as well as 
about illicit and certainly licit means) 
need not be changed. I agree with 
Father Kelly’s 1950 statement. 

In other words, it is still an open 
question, and the  Pontiff’s 
in re artificial insemination 
strengthen nor weaken the arguments 
against the licitness of aspiration of 
semen for purposes of testing. 

Assuming that the Pope is confirming 
the opinion of those theologians who 
hold that aspiration may not be justi- 
fied as a means of artificial insemina- 


words 


neither 


tion, it does not follow that the aspira- 
tion is justified for purposes of examina- 

No logical conclusion 
from the denial of an 


tion of semen. 
ean be drawn 
antecedent. 

AIDAN M. Carr, 0.F.M-Coxv 
Rensselaer, New York 











From Scripture, Volume IX (April 1957): 


“After the publication of their Encyclopedia of the New Testament 
in 1950 it was hoped that the authors would continue and complete 
their labour with a similar work on the Old Testament. This they 
have done, and the result of their labours is now bound in this admir- 
able volume. The work, unique of its kind, is primarily destined for 
non-specialists and will prove of immense value to priests and educated 
laity who are interested in the study of Sacred Scripture, but who have 
neither the time nor the means to consult works dealing with its various 
branches. Here they have at their disposal the results of sound and 
prolonged scientific research in all these branches, in a form which is 
readily accessible. The encyclopedia is a summary of up-to-date 
Catholic exegesis, and must be considered as having fulfilled the end 
for which it was intended.” 
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From Irish Ecclesiastical Record (March 1957): 


“This encyclopedia is designed to present to the general reader in 
simple, non-technical language the essential knowledge necessary for 
a true understanding of the Scriptures, knowledge which incidentally 
would require much time and pains to collect from other sources. The 
reader will find here a clear and concise treatment of such questions 
as the Religion of Israel, Hebrew Law, and Hittites, the Essenes, the 
Messiah. He will derive profit from the diligent labour and sound 
judgment which distinguish this joint work. Indeed, little that has 
any bearing on the subject seems to have escaped these indefatigable 
workers. There are serviceable maps and illustrations.” 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, N. Y.7, N. Y. 
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